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RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 

) The Programme TO-MORROW will include—Overture, 
“Sapphire Necklace” (Sullivan); Violin Concerto (Men- 
delssohn) ; Symphony, No. 4 (Beethoven) ; Schicksals-Lied (Song 
offate) (Brahms), first time in England ; Violin Solo (J. 8. Bach) ; 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn (Brahms), repeated by special 
request. Vocalists, Madame Sinico, Mr. Vernon Rigby, the 
Crystal Palace Choir. Solo Violin, Herr Joachim. Conductor, 
Mr, MANNS. Stalls, Half-a-Crown. 





RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 
HERR JOACHIM will appear TO-MORROW (Saturday). 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. 
W. G. CUSINS.—St. James’s Hall.—FIRST CONCERT, 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25th, 8 o’clock. Concerto Grosso, in 
A, Handel ; Concerto for Violin, Beethoven, and Violin solos, 
Herr Joachim ; Symphony (Scotch), Mendelssohn ; Overtures, 
“King Stephen,” Beethoven, and “Der Freischtitz,” Weber. 
Vocalist, Madame Otto Alvsleben. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; reserved 
ts; unreserved, 5s. and 2s, 6d. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and 
Cos, 84, New Bond-street, W.; usual agents: and Austin’s 
Ticket-office, St. James’s-hall. 


N R. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR.—ST. JAMES’S 
HALL.—TUESDAY EVENING NEXT, MAR. 24th, 
to commence at 8 o’clock. Selection of Sacred music, Miss 
Katharine Peyntz, Mr. Ainsworth (his first appearance at 
St. James’s hall),.and Mr. Bentham; Mendelssohu’s 43rd 
Pulm, “Judge me, O God;” Bach’s Motett, ‘“‘I wrestle and 
;’ Wesley’s Motett (for the first time in public), ‘‘ Dixit 
minus ;” and, by or desire, Henry Leslie’s new Part- 
song, “* Lullaby of Life,” will be repeated. Accompanist, Mr. 
J. G. Calleott; Organist, Mr. John C. Ward: Conductor, Mr, 
Henry Leslie. Sofa Stalls, numbered and reserved, 6s. ; family 
ticket for four, 21s.; balcony, 3s.; area, unreserved, 2s. ; 





aimission, 1s. Tickets at the music-publishers’, and Austin’s |" 


Office, St. James’s-hall, 





ONCERT AGENCY FOR SOUTH WALES. 

THOMPSON and SHACKELL, Pianoforte Showrooms, 

18, Guildhall Square, Carmarthen, with branches at Swansca 

and Cardiff, and agents in every town in the Principality, beg to 

call the attention of Artists and others to the facilities they can 
offer for the arrangement of a provincial tour. 





DLLE. MARIE KREBS, Pianiste to the King 
a of Saxony, begs to announce that she will visit Englau 
this season, arriving in London early in April. All COM- 
MUNICATIONS to be addressed to Mr. Cunningham Boosey, 
2, Little Argyll-street, Regent-street, W. 


quence FOLI begs to announce that he will 
return to London on May 10th. Address, until Feb. 17th, 
Grand Hotel de la Paix, Moscow, Russia; after that date, 
util May 8rd, Opera Italien Theatre An der Wien, Vienna. 


Wyss ANTOINETTE STERLING requests that 
“Wi applications for engagements for Oratorios or Concerts 
may be addressed to her at 15, Regent's Park-terrace, N.W. 











In THs Press, 
Will be Ready in a few days. 
THE MARCH OF THE BLACK WATCH, 
(42nd Highlanders). 
Composed and Arranged by 
MICHAEL WATSON, 


Bravtivvtiy ILtustratsp 1s COLOURS. 
Price 4s. 
Ransrorp & Soy, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-circus, 





OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE.— 
The Song, sung by Mr. W. H. Cummings, 38. Piano 
tolo, 88,; post free for 18 stamps each. The part song post free 
forfour stamps, ** We predict that this eminently melodious 
and appropriate song is destined to enjoy almost unrivalled 
bopularity.”"—Vide * Era.” 
[= THE HILLS RESOUND. A New Song, 
by the Composer of ‘God Bless the Prince of Wales.” 
Post free, 18 stamps ; Piano solo and duet, 24 stamps each ; the 
part song, 4 stamps. 


HEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. New 
Song, by Mrs. WORTHINGTON BLISS (Miss Lind- 
my), 48, ; post free 24 stamps. 


AYS OF PRINCE CHARLIE. Phantasy for 
44 the Pianoforte, introducing the favourite Scottish airs, 
“He's o'er the Hills and far away,” and “Over the Water to 

ie.” 48, ; post free for 24 stamps. 


‘0 THE HEADS OF MUSICAL COLLEGES, 
< SCHOOLS, &c.—Just issued, by Robert Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington-street, London, W. HILLS’ VOUAL TRIO3, 
wt equal voices ; 89 numbers, each 2d.; or in three vols., 2s. 
tach, cloth, lettered. Also W. Hills’ 101 Rounds and Canons, 
3 2d. each ; in one vol., cloth, lettered, 3s. 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 





London: Sole Publishers, Ronzet Cocks and Co., New 
igton-street, 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS, 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 








Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6d. 


BURROWES’S 


CONTAINING THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 
With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


ELDORADO: 





AS SUNG NIGHTLY AT THE 


STRAND THEATRE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


RAMER’S DANCE ALBUM for 1874, with 

J Elegant Cover and Dedication Page, in gold and bronze, 
Quadrille ‘LES BAVARDS” .. .. «. « Marriott. 
“TINDA” .2 .. oe co os oo Marriott, 
Lancers “MERRY OLD TIMES”,. .. .. Godfrey. 
Galop “FUN OF THE BALL”.. .. «. Marriott, 
Polka “PEERLESS PIER” .. .. «» Marriott, 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nett. Sent post free for Two 

Shillings and Ninepence, 

The above named Dances can be had separately, with hand- 
somely illustrated Frontispiece, 28. each. 








TREKELL’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 


o 
BOURREE. InFmajor .. .. «2 «os «of «8 oF 88 
LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu... .. .. «os oe 4% 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte .. .. os set oo oF of 48 
LULLABY. Cradle Song .. .. «+ oe os of eo 3A 
THE MAGIC HARP. Caprice .. .. «1 oe «oF 48 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE. Morceaude Salon ., 4s, 








ELER BELA’'S NEW DANCE MUSIC, 


DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. Waltzes .. 4s. 
TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka... .. se oe 4% 
(Both e! tly Llustrated in Colours). 

DIE GLUCKSGOTTIN. Polka-Francaise .. .. .. 
Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauas’s best efforts. 





EMESIS SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 
(encored nightly at the Strand Theatre) :—‘‘ THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF LOVE” (sung by Mr. Kdward Terry, Mr. Hillier, 
Mr. Howard Paul, &c.), ‘WHAT ARE A LADY'S WAN'IS 
TO-DAY?” “DON’T MAKE ME LAUGH,” and “ WILL 
YOU TAKE MY ARM” Quadrilles and Galop, by J. FITZ- 
GERALD; and Waltzes, Solos, and Duets, 4s.; post free, 
2s. each. 


See ewes 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anv C©O., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHoLESALE D&sPARTMENT: 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





Portrait. 


TTNORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR. 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 


COMTESSE DE PULIGA, 2 vols. Svo., with Portraits, 


SUMMER IN SPAIN. By Mrs. 


RAMSAY. 1 vol. Svo., with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


POUND ABOUT THE ISLANDS; or, 


Sunny Spots near Home. By CLEMENT W. SCOTT, 


1 vol. 8vo, 


l\HE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF 


JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 3 vols, demy 8vo., with 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. 


MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol., 8¥0. 
RTHODOX LONDON;; or, Phases of 





Religious Life in the Church of England. By the Author 


of “ Unorthodox London,” &c. 1 vol, 8vo. 





HE ONLY ONE OF HER MOTHER. 
By the Author of “* Altogether Wrong,” &c. 8 vols. 


NCE AND FOR EVER; or, Passages 


in the Life of the Curate of Danbury. By the Author of 


“No Appeal.” 3 vols. 


A FRIEND AT COURT. By ALEX- 


ANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A. 8 vols. 





ees 


LIFE’S REWARD. By H. M. 


LYSONS, 2 vols, 





RANK SINCLAIR'S WIFE. By Mrs, 
J. H. RIDDELL. 8 vols. 





YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. 
GEORGE HOOPER. 8 vols, 


By Mrs, 





HAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN. By 
the Author of “Ship Ahoy.” 3 vols, 


RANTLEY GRANGE: Benedicts and 
Bachelors. By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 8 vols. 


OR BEAUTY’S SAKE: a New Novel. 
1 vol, 
PINsLEy BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 


rs, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
rincipal Continental bi ~~ in Leipaig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
aris, Vienna, and M Rooms for Teaching or Practising, 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-strect), and 
808a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





NOW READY. Vol, L., price 5s.; by post, 5a, 4d, 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
Edited by C. A, JONES, Author of “A History of the 
Church,” &c, “With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, 


READY, Vol, II., price 5s.; by post, 5a, 4d. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. I. 
of “Church Biographies.” Kdited by C. A. JONES, 
(Vol. ILL. will be * Life of St, Frances de Chantal.”) 
London: J. T, Harss, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE,— 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its bigh character for 4 
quarter of a century, and the Mattering textimeniats received 
trom Gfisi, Persiani, Lablachc, and many of the Clergy and 
Siatesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 





11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


he obtained of all Wholesale ud Retail Chemlet ip thy United 
Kingdom 


at Speaker shoukl be without this invaluable Lozenye, ‘Vo 
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J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher ands Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, FATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his now having a Central Branch at 
1, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. 7. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1}d@. In 
4 Vols., cloth, each 5s.; postage, 4}c. (Separated.) Alsoin 
4 thinner Vols., 2s, 6d. each ; postage, 3d. 

‘* Amongst the Church stories of late years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, and power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young cam take in, rivals 
this series."—Church Work. 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 
“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churcluagn. 
‘A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian. 
*Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review. 
** An attractive little tale."—Church Times. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
** An excellent tale for boys."—Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 63. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,” —Guardian. 


NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD, 8s. 64.; by Post 3s. 9d. 
“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.” —Guardian. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 


Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
separated), each 3s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 


‘Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are } 


ull of sound, wholesome teaching.” —Guardian. 

“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. 
Thore is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.” —Churchman. 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s, 6d., by Post 1s, 8d. 
**'The story is most interesting.”— Church Times. 
‘Pretty: pleasantly written.”—Litcrary Churchman. 


WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C, A.M. W. 
5s., by Post 5s, Sd. 

“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies eapecially."—Literary Churchman, 

‘* Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchinan’s Companion, 
LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 

“ An Object in Life,” ‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

** A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library .”"—Guardian, 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation, 28, Gd. ; by Post 2s. 9d. 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

‘Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.” —Churth Times, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

**We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —Guardian, 


OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord’s Life. By C. A. JONES, 2s. Gd.; by 
Post 28. Sd. - 

‘* Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc. 
tion will be appreciated.” —Church Times. 
VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 

History. By Dr. NEALE, 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; aad every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the socicty of 
the time.”"—Literary Churchman, 

*““A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review, 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Hdited by W. J. E, BEXNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

* Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent aifection of well- 
instructed children,”—Church Times, 

RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 6d., by 
Post Sa, 9d. 

“Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them polnted with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtruvively.""—Guardian, 
A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 

** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. Gd., by Post 3a. 10d. 

**A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and snggest seme useful thought, the object of the 

ory will be fulfilled.” —Preface. 

The PILGRIM; and Four other Allegories. 1s. Gd. 5 
by Post ls. 7d. 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 
natructive."—Church Keview, 

“Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated to 
ay old on the tinagination.”—Church Times. 

Hayes’s Catalogue on application, 


J. T. AYES LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE 'THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodics that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 





WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Ilarpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


OF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Histoyical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 


supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 


LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 





HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


first, in F minor, has a delicious accompaniment 


| when once heard.”—“ Morning Post,” December 11, 


a 

NEW SONGSev J. L. HATTON 

A SET OF SEVEN gongs. 
WORDS RY 


BEATRICE ABERCROMBIE, 


BIRD SANG IN A HAWTHORN TREE 
sa. Soprano. Key, F minor. Compass, 12 notes Cc to G. 
This song for soprano is exceedingly original, «quaint 
and truly charming—a song that will add to its cma ~e 
fame, —**Queen,” December 20. ‘There is no one p rol 
Songs that is not marked by musicianly thoughtfulness The 
melody.”—‘‘ Morning Post,” December 11. ~ owe 


BLOssoms. Soprano. Key, B flat. Compass 
11 notes, D te G. “As fresh as it is beautiful 
true musical poem in fact, fraught: with delicate imagery . 
and conspicuous for its finished workmanship.”—* Queen 
December 20. ‘The second ‘ Blossoms,’ with its quaint and 
original accompanying figure is of a phrase that haunts the naied 


Rows WAVES. Mezzo-Soprano. Key, D 
v Compass, 12 notes, A to E. “Is as soothing ‘oa 
pleasing in character as the subject demands. The words of 
the whole set are good, and the songs prove that the author of 
‘To Anthea’ has still a fertile vein of sweet and yocal melody,” 
—‘‘ Morning Post,” December 11. F 


ING, NOR LET ONE NOTE OF SADNEgs, 
Soprano. Key, A flat. Compass, 10 notes, EtoG, «Ny 

whit inferior to any one of the set ; isa charming song, with 
melody as interesting as it is novel.”—‘‘ Morning Post,” 
December 11. ; 
ONG OF THE SEA BREEZE. Mezz0-Soprano 

or Baritone. Key, F. Compass, 9 notes, Cto D. “My. 
Hatton has been very successful in this song, which has a good 
swing of melody, and runs on well from the first note to the 
last ; it just suits the words.—‘‘ The Orchestra,” December 12 
“Ts as fresh, vigorous, and enlivening as its subject. There 
can be no danger in foretelling an early popularity,.”—“ Tojo. 


graph,” December 26. 
le STREAM. Mezzo-Soprano. Key, D, 
Compass, 11 notes C to F.” ‘A beautiful song for mezzo. 
soprano or coutralto, opening with an andante con molto 
movement, soft, gliding, and reminding us of the Barcarolle.”"~ 
“‘The Hour,” December. 17. 
HE VILLAGE CHURCH. — Mezzo-Sovrano or 
Baritone. Key, E flat. Compass, 10 notes, C to E flat, 
One of those simple, unaffected little ditties which will please 
allalike. For who does not love fresh melody, true expression, 
and chaste harmony.”—‘‘ Queen,” December 6. “A song for 
all times and seasons is ‘The Old Village Church,’ the music of 
which, by J. L. Hatton, is in his happiest style, and allied to 
really poetical verses by Beatrice Abercrombie.”—‘ Graphic,” 
November 22. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. SOLD AT HALF-PRICE 
LONDON: 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


. WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4: 10s. 


Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction GRatIs. 


Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post fret. 
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THE CHILDREN’S CHURCH. 





The bells of the churches are ringing— 
Papa and mamma haye both gone— 

And three little children sit singing 
This Sunday, and carolling on. 


While the bells toll away in the steeple, 
Though too small to sit still in a pew, 

These busy religious small people 
Determine to have their church, too. 


So, free as the birds, or the breezes 
By which their fair ringlets are fanned, 
Each rogue sings away as he pleases, 
With book upside down in his hand. 


Their hymn has no sense in its letter, 
Their music no rhythm nor a tune: 
Our worship, perhaps, may be better— 

But theirs reaches God quite as soon. 


Their angels stand close to the Father; 
His heaven is made bright by these flowers ; 
And the dear God above us would rather 
Hear praises from their lips than ours. 


Sing, on, little children—your voices 

Fill the air with contentment and love; 
All nature around you rejoices, 

And birds warble sweetly above. 


Sing on—for the proudest orations, 
The liturgies sacred and long, 

The anthems and worship of nations 
Are poor to your innocent song. 


fing on—our devotion is colder, 

Though wisely our prayers may be planned, 
For often we, too, who are older, 

Hold books the wrong way in our hand. 


Sing on—our harmonic inventions 
We study with labour and pain ; 

Yet often our angry contentions 
Take harmony out of our strain. 


Sing on—all our struggle and battle, 
Our cry, when most deep and sincere— 
What are they? A child's simple prattle, 
A breath in the Infinite ear. 





— = 


PROVINCIAL. 





Miss Dolaro intends to tour the provinces with 
“Madame Angot’s Daughter” (Mr. du Terreaux’s 
version), reserving for herself the character of 
Clairette. 





Not having been favoured with admission to 
Professor Glover's performance of the oratorio 
“Tara” at the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, we are 
unable to give a report of it. 





Notwithstanding the rumour that the North 
Wales Choral Union had relinquished the intention 
ofcompeting at the National Music Meetings, the 
rehearsals of the competitive pieces are still being 
conducted by Mr. W. Parry. 





Mrs. Hermann Vezin’s troupe have been playing 
vith great success this week at the Liverpool Amphi- 
theatre in “ Cora;” her acting wherein is justly 
reputed magnificent. The company leave the town 
at the end of the week, and Mr. Barry Sullivan 
succeeds. 





Mr. John Harris, who had but the other day 
disposed of his interest in the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, met with his death on Saturday last in an 
almost unaccountable manner, his body being found 
on Killiney Strand, near Dalkey; it is supposed 
that, being rather infirm, he fell from some rocks 
into déep water and was drowned; he had but just 
entered on his well-merited repose after a life of 
§uecessful toil, rendering his sudden death peculiarly 
melancholy. 





At Mr. Hallé’s concert at St. George’s Hall, 
l, on Tuesday last, Madame Lemmens- 
Her selections were 


ington was the vocalist. 





—Aria “Tl vano il fato” (‘ Roberto”) Meyerbeer. 
Aria “ Zeffiretti” (‘‘ Idomeneo”) Mozart, and Air 
“ Ah! quelle unit” (‘ Domino Noir”) Auber. Mdme. 
Sherrington has long been acknowledged to be our 
leading English soprano, and by her brilliant and 
finished singing of all her solos at this concert proved 
that she can still hold her position with any singer 
of the present day, native or foreign. 





The New Musical Society of Leicester, which was 
formed for the practice of the higher classes of 
composition, brought its first season to a close on 
Tuesday evening, by a performance of what is 
undoubtedly the greatest work of the present cen- 
tury—Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah.” There was a large 
audience present on the occasion, the Temperance 
Hall being well filled in every part. The band was 
large, and very efficient; the principal vocalists 
were Madame Thaddeus Wells, Miss D’Alton, Mr. 
Henry Guy, and Mr. Santley, while Miss Deacon, 
Miss Clowes, Mr. J. Adcock, and Mr. F. M. Ward 
(Nottingham), rendered valuable assistance in the 
quartets and trio. The choruses generally were 
executed with precision, the most effective, 
perhaps, being ‘‘ Baal, we cry to thee,” “ Be not 
afraid,” and ‘‘ Thanks be to God,” the various points 
in which were well brought out, Mr, H. Nicholson 
conducted, and to him the great success attending 
the concert is mainly due. We understand that 
amongst other music to be rehearsed next season 
will be Costa’s “‘ Eli,” and Randegger'’s * Fridolin.” 








OPERA. 





The season of 1874 at Her Majesty’s Opera 
opened on Tuesday under brilliant auspices. 
Royalty was there in foree—Prince and Princess of 
Wales, Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh ; and from 
their box to the back seats of the gallery Drury Lane 
was crowded with a highly appreciative audience. 
The entry of the ducal pair was unexpected, 
and no demonstration occurred; but none the less 
was their appearance welcome to those who had the 
luck to be present. The opera was * Semiramide ” 
with a familiar cast: Mdlle. Titiens as tho 
Egyptian Queen, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini Arsace, and 
Signor Agnesi Assur; while Signori Rinaldini as 
Idreno, Campobello as Oroe, the high priest, and 
Casaboni as L’Ombra di Nino completed the distri- 
bution. What need to tell how magnificently 
Mdlle. Titiens declaimed the best musical points. 
Her voice shows little trace of the effect of hard 
work: it is stillin admirable condition; and her 
powers are yet in their fulness. Mdme. Trebelli, 
best of living Arsaces, shared her triumphs at such 
stages as ‘‘ Giorno d’ orrore,” and in her own arias 
—Oh quel giorno” and ‘ In si barbara”—main- 
tained her old reputation. Sig. Agnesi put a fine 
voice to good purpose in the “ Bella imago” and the 
“Sela vita.” His culture and capacity were well 
tested. Sig. Campobello’s voice has improved in 
volume since last year: his Oroe was very praise- 
worthy. Indeed the cast was good throughout. 
Band, chorus, and mounting were up to the 
average of the season at this theatre, and call for no 
special mention. As conductor, Sir Michael Costa 
had a flattering reception, and, as usual on opening 
the season, his arrangement of the National Anthem 
was sung in chorus. The band played the overture 
with great spirit and brilliancy, and repeated it 
between the acts. The opera to-morrow will be 
“ Sonnambula,” when Malle. Lodi makes her début. 








CONCERTS. 








The twentieth Crystal Palace Concert introduced 
as overtures Weber’s prelude to ‘‘ Euryanthe” and 
Sir Sterndale Bennett’s concert-overture, the ‘* Wood 
Nymph.” Both are masterpieces, and the latter is 
only too rarely heard. Nine years have elapsed 
since it was last played at the Crystal Palace. 
Its delicate, fancy, and skilful elaboration com- 
manded close attention, and though the last number 
on the program, it was listened to with interest 
throughout, and warmly applauded at the end. The 
selection included Schubert's octet for violins, viola, 
violoncello, contrabasso, clarinet, horn, and bassoon. 








The objectionable practice was followed of doubling 
the wind instruments and playing the string parts 
by the whole strength of fiddles. Not only is the 
composer's intention sacrificed by this multiplication 
of force, but his delicacy also. It is like assigning 
the quarrel scene of Brutus and Cassius, or the love 
episodes of Juliet and Romeo toa double chorus. 
Individual interpretation is merged in mechanical 
precision; and instead of intelligence we attain 
discipline. Moreover, even precision was occasionally 
lost, as where the violins had to play repeated short 
notes in the ‘‘declamatory passages ;” the minute 
divisions of which were obscured through the 
number of instruments. Among the vocalists Miss 
Anna Williams earned favour by her artistic delivery 
of Mendelssohn's concert scena, “ Infelici,” and 
Weber's cavatina, ‘‘ Mourn thou, poor heart.” Miss 
Sterling sang two Lieder, by Rubinstein and Liszt, 
with commendable taste, and Mr, Sullivan's ballad, 
** Will he come;” and Mr. W. Castle distinguished 
himself in the air from “St. Paul,” “Be thou 
faithful,” with violoncello obbligato by Mr. Reed. 
Next Saturday Brahms’s Schicksalslied will be done 
for the first time in England. 


The last Monday Popular Concert was again dis- 
tinguished by the assistance of Herren Joachim and 
Dannreuther, and a feature of the program was 
Beethoven's quartet in B flat, rendered in a really 
perfect manner by MM. Joachim, Ries, Strauss, and 
Piatti. There is no better qualified executant than 
the great Hungarian violinist to interpret the spirit 
of Beethoven, and there is no work which more 
gratefully discloses its beauty under poetic treat- 
ment than this posthumous quartet. The presto 
could not have been more admirably played, and fully 
deserved its encore. The other concerted piece was 
Haydn’s familiar quartet in D major (Op. 64), and 
the program contained two solos—Beethoven’s 
pianoforte sonata in A flat (Op. 110), and a violin 
sonata in G major, by Tartini, which Herr Joachim 
introduced for the first time. Herr Dannreuther was 
the pianist, and carried off much hononr, Miss 
Edith Wynne who sang Schubert’s “‘ Junge Nonne,” 
also gave Gounod’s “ Quando A to lieta” violoncello 
obbligato, by Signor Piatti, and the latter obtained 
an encore. 


The selection of music performed on Friday by 
the Wagner Society was an exemplification of the 
later tactics of that body. Wagner occupied the 
bulk of the program, and his contribution included 
the ‘‘ Huldigungs Marsch,” the chorus of the ‘* Mes- 
sengers of Peace,” from “ Rienzi,” the overture and 
choral song, ‘‘Wachet auf,” from “ Die Meister- 
singer von Niirnberg,” and three pieces from 
“ Lohengrin’? — Lohengrin’s arrival, and fare- 
well to the swan ; the Prayer before the com- 
bat; and Lohengrin’s victory (the finale to the 
first act). In addition to these specimens of the 
leader: of th® new school were given Beethoven's 
overture to ‘‘ King Stephen,” and his fantasia for 
pianoforte with orchestra and chorus, followed by 
Liszt’s song ‘*Der du von dem Himmel bist,” and 
that®by Rubinstein, entitled “ Die Waldheze.” The 
Rienzi” music showed Wagner at an advantage 
which he has since repudiated. It is dramatic and 
full of tune and meaning; but it belongs to his 
“ salad days” when he was “ given in judgment.’ 
The choral song from the ‘* Meistersiinger " was ne- 
cored. In Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia the piano- 
forte part was played by Mr. Walter Bache; and 
was thoroughly satisfactory as to conception and 
phrasing. The songs by Liszt and Rubinstein were 
sung by Miss Sterling, other vocalists who ¢o- 
operated in some of the performances of the evening 
having been Miss Heléne Arnim, Messrs. Devon, 
Ainsworth, and Wharton. Mr. Dannreuther con- 
ducted with his invariable care and ability. The 
last concert of the series is to take place on April 
10, when the program will include extracts from 
Wagner's opers, ‘ Die Meistersiinger,” ‘ Der Flie 
gende Holliinder,” ** Lohengrin,” and * Tristan und 
Isolde.” 

At the fourth concert of the British Orchestral 
Society a large audience was attracted by the an- 
nouncement of a bill of fare including Macfarren’s 
“ St. John the Baptist’’ overture, Spohr’s “ Dra- 
matic” violin concerto, a new M8. overture entitled 
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“The Witcher’ Frolic,” composed expressly for 
these concerts by Mr. Henry Gadsby, Mendelssohn's 
“Seotch” symphony (No. 3 in A minor), and 
the overture to Mozart's “ Zauberflite.” This made 
up a capital program. Macfarren’s overture im- 
proves the oftener it is heard; of Spohr’s concerto 
we need only say that it was undertaken by Mr. J. 
'l’. Carrodus, who interpreted it with perfect purity 
and admirable breadth of style, reaping a torrent of 
plaudits at the close which he honestly merited. 
Mr. Gadsby’s overture is a lively spirited inspiration 
suggested by a line in the Ingoldsby Legends. It 
might be more grotesque, perhaps; as it is it is 
scholarly, and there are rushes of musical excite- 
ment in it; but the diablerie might be increased 
without derogating from the composer's reputation 
for correctness in form. But the new composition 
was very warmly received, and there was rather a 
touching scene of thankoffering, when Mr. Gadsby 
shook hands with Mr. Mount and Mr. Carrodus. 
The Seotch Symphony brought eredit to all con- 
cerned, barring a slight drag of the first movement. 
Miss Georgina Maudsley, a recent winner of the 
Westmorland scholarship, sang Weber’s *“‘ Though 
clouds by tempest driven” in good style. Mr. 
Bentham sang the tenor song from Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul,” “Be thou faithful unto death” and 
Gounod’s “Salve dimora.” In the former Mr. 
Edward Howell rendered effeetive service with his 
obbligato. The song from “ Faust” was expres- 
sively and artistically given, At the next concert, 
March 26, Miss Rose Hersee and Mr. Sims Reeves 
will appear, and it is hoped that the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh will be present. 


Mr. Willem Coenen’s third concert came off at 
the Queen’s Rooms on Wednesday, and was dis- 
tinguished by as good a selection of modern music 
as has marked the preceeding ones. The program 
ran as follows :—Quartet, Op. 25, for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello (’.Gernsheim), Messrs. Wiener, 
Amor, Zerbini and Daubert; Song, “ The Bird 
and the Maiden,’ Spohr (clarinet obbligato, Mr. 
Lazarus); Miss Ferrari. Song, .** Spirit Song” 
(Ifaydn), Malle. Heléne Arnim; Sonata in F minor, 
Op. 10, for pianoforte and violin (Waldemar Bargiel), 
Messrs. Coenen and Wiener; Songs, “Tannenbaum,” 
** Attente ” (Wagner), Mdlle. Heléne Arnim; Song, 
‘* Swiss Spring Song” (Mendelssohn), Miss Ferrari; 
Quintet in F, Op. 55, for pianoforte, flute, clarinet, 
horn and bassoon (Rubinstein), Messrs. Coenen, 
Svendsen, Lazarus, Wendland and Wotton. 

The sixth of the monthly Popular Concerts held 
at the Angell Town Institution, Brixton, came off 
on Tuesday last, when Beethoven's trio in B flat (Op. 
97) and Hummel’s trio in E flat (Op. 12) were per- 
formed by Mrs. Ridley Prentice, Mr. Henry Holmes, 
and Sig. Pezze. A new feature of this concert was 
the introduction of several glees and part songs by 
the Luscinian Glee Club, whose warm reception 
ought to ensure a repetition of the experiment, the 
enthusiasm of the audience being such that they 
had to repeat Horsley’s “‘ When the wind blows,” 
and Martin’s ‘* Haste ye, soft gales.” They were also 
recalled after singing Hatton’s ‘ Tar’s song,” when 
they gave ‘When evening's twilight,’ by the same 
composer. Mr, Henry Holmes was much applauded 
for an Andante by Spobr and an Allegro by Handel ; 
and Mr. Ridley Prentice gained an encore for his 
performances of some of the Lieder ohne Worte. 
Mr. Ernest Law was the soloist of the evening. 


For ambitious amateur societies with a stock of 
ability rather over the amateur level, there are few 
sacred works which will more gratefully respond to 
a little care and study than Mr. Henry Smart's 
cantata “Jacob.” The success which this work 
attained on Thursday, when it was executed by the 
Phenix Musical Society of Crouch End, on the 
occasion of its first introduction into London, is 
warrant for similar attempts in future. The Phenix 
is a clever little body ably led and administered, 
and it tackled ‘‘ Jacob” with the best results. The 
music of Rachel was assigned to Miss Miéville, who 
acquitted herself with happy taste and feeling, par- 
ticularly in the solo ‘“‘ Who is this that cometh.” 
Miss Moss in the Angel's part exercised her fine 
voice to great advantage. Mr. Cole did duty for 
Jacob artistically, despite a cold, and was especially 





commendable in his duet with Miss Miéville. 
Mr. Curtis (Laban) has a baritone voice of fine 
quality, which showed to advantage; and Messrs. 
Waterlow and Massé assisted in the recitatives. 
The choruses were well rendered throughout: the 
unaccompanied one “ Behold how good and pleasant” 
well deserved the encore it obtained, for it tested the 
choir’s good discipline out in the open, with no 
cover of instrumentation to hide defects. The 
second part included Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat, 
and a couple of songs—one, a duet very nicely sung 
by the Misses Morris and encored; the other a tenor 
solo of Wallace’s sung by Mr. Stone and chorus. 
The services of Miss Smith as pianist were valuable. 
Altogether the ability with which this society at- 
tacked and disposed of a Glasgow Festival master- 
piece reflects no little credit upon their courage, and 
upon the training for which they have to thank their 
conductor, Captain Phillips. 

The Amateur Musical Society of Brixton gave 
their fifth private concert on Wednesday. The 
progiam opened with the overture “ La Sirene”’ by 
Auber, played with much precision and spirit by the 
orchestra. The song ‘*O Mistress mine,” by 
Sullivan, was nicely interpreted by Mr. Ainsworth, 
who possesses a good voice and promises well; and 
in his subsequent effort ‘The Yeoman’s Wedding 
Song” received & unanimous encore. A similar 
compliment was paid to Miss L’Estrange, in Allen’s 
pretty and effective song, ‘‘ Far down a valley 
lonely.” This young lady possesses an agreeable 
voice, evidently carefully trained; she also contri- 
buted Waley’s “ Sing on, ye little birds,” and joined 
ina duet with Miss Lydia Elsmore who also sang 
two songs, but she showed a want of energy in her 
vocalisation. Mozart’s Symphony in D, No. 2, was 
exceedingly well played by the crchestra, who dis- 
played their usual good intonation and correct 
reading. Mr. Van Maanen showed himself’ well 
worthy of the position of conductor, a post we 
believe to which he has just been elected. A selection 
from “* La Favorita” seemed to give general satis- 
faction to the audience, and a march ‘‘ Amazon” 
brought another of these agreeable meetings to aclose, 

The performance of the ‘' Light of the World”’ at 
the Albert Hall last night brought a most crowded 
and fashionable audience. We defer our remarks 
till next week. 








THEATRES. 





In ‘“ Ready-money Mortiboy,” the new drama at 
the Court Theatre, we have once more the familiar 
example of a good novel turned into a poor play. 
The story under the same name originally appeared 
in Once a Week, and was recognised as a strong and 
interesting piece of fiction—not of a very high class, 
perhaps, but vigorous enough in its sensational way. 
Its authors were a gentleman calling himself for the 
occasion Mr. Walter Maurice, and Mr. James Rice, 
formerly proprietor of the magazine. These authors 
have now turned their story into a drama, but being 
new at the theatrical craft, they have rather obscured 
than made prominent the mérits of the original 
fable. The result is a sad jumble of scenes and 
incidents without coherence or probability. Every- 
body in the piece acts irrationally, and for nobody 
can full sympathy be claimed. The character who 
gives the title to the piece is a miserly banker whose 
conduct has driven his partner into suicide, and 
who has exiled his only son, Dick, years ago for 
having forged the father’s name to a five-pound 
cheque. Dick comes back from Australia, a penni- 
less adventurer, but persuades old Mortiboy that he 
is aman of wealth, showing him fictitious specimens 
from his silver mines and samples of his cotton. 
The old man, who is now worth half a million of 
money, is delighted at the return of a rich son, and 
welcomes him back to his home. Dick’s object, 
however, is not to ingratiate himself fairly in his 
father’s affections, but to take the first opportunity 
of fleecing him for the benefit of an accomplice, a 
Mauritian adventurer of French blood called Alcide 
Lafleur. It turns out incidentally that previous 
to being driven from home Dick bas married the 
servant-girl of the paternal household, one Polly 
Tresler, and he now finds Polly still installed in the 
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kitchen. Dick keeps this marriage a secret, and 
proceeds with the attempt to “bleed” his father 
but without successful results. The old miser ig 
not disposed to “ part,” but on the other hand he 
places unbounded love and confidence in his Whilom 
scapegrace boy, and goes the length of executing q 
deed of gift in favour of Dick, making over to him 
then and there upwards of half a million. Unaware 
of this good fortune, Dick has planned with Lafleyy 
that the latter shall rob the safe; but when he hears 
of his father’s magnificent gift, he goes out to stop 
his accomplice. Old Mortiboy meanwhile has coms 
out of bed to handle his beloved gold once more 
before parting with it finally; and having taken jt 
out of the cabinet, falls asleep over it in his chair, 
This unnatural proceeding is followed by the entrance 
of Lafleur who comes to steal the money. Mortiboy 
awakes, Lafleur escapes, and Dick re-enters at the 
same moment. Challenged by his father to account 
for his presence in that room, Dick, for no earthly 
discoverable reason, announces that he intended to 
seize upon some of the money—to “ help himself to 
his own.” This foolish and untruthful confession 
(since really he had tried to stop the robbery) he 
follows up with a disclosure of his own reckless and 
profligate career, announcing himself as a gambler 
and a criminal. The news smites the poor old man 
either with death or paralysis: at all events we see 
him no more. {it will be observed that this violent 
incident is wholly unwarranted by the natural course 
of events. Why should Dick tell a lie in order to 
criminate himself? Why not have left his escaped 
partner to bear all suspicion of the intended robbery? 
The shock is brought in solely to secure a sensational 
curtain.” In the next act we see Dick, who is 
married to the servant Polly, making love to a young 
lady, Grace Heathcote, grandniece to old Mortiboy, 
but Grace will have nothing to say to him. Polly 
intervenes and claims Dick as her husband, where- 
upon that famous old solvent of theatrical marriages, 
a previous husband, is invented for Polly, and thus 
bigamy renders illegal her hold on Dick. Here is 
another piece of artistic ‘ brutalism” in the piece; 
for the plot requires no such disagreeable incident. 
Nothing comes of it, nothing is served by it. It 
does not even advance Dick’s pretensions with Grace, 
for she still persistently refuses him. Dick now 
resolves to play the magnanimous; he gives up 
Grace to a rival lover, Frank Melliship, the son of 
the partner whom old Mortiboy drove to suicide; 
he takes Frank into the firm; he even receives 
kindly the rascal Lafleur, who has come away ruined 
from an unsuccessful scheme to break the gaming 
banks on the Continent. Lafleur is to have £50 
down and £500 on his arrival in America. He 
proposes’ to his former partner one last game at 
cards. They sit down, and Lafleur’s old proclivity 
for cheating breaks. out; Dick detects him and 
knocks him down. Maddened with humiliation, 
the Frenchman draws a revolver and shoots his old 
comrade in the back. Then, with his looks ex- 
tended to heaven, and with some incoherent remark 
about ‘“ Guilty, my lord,” (Providence representing 
the Lord Chief Justice,) Dick Mortiboy falls lifeless, 
and the play is over. 

This last is the final outrage among a series of 
galvanic shocks which have been inflicted on the 
spectators throughout the piece. There is no reason 
at all for the killing of Dick, any more than there is 
for making Dick married, for making him criminate 
himself falsely, for making his wife a bigamist. All 
these things are contrived merely to startle, at the 
expense of artistic truth. The acting at the Court 
is generally excellent. Mr. George Rignold is self- 
repressed yet effective throughout as the paradoxical 
Dick Mortiboy. Mr. Clifford Cooper's impersonation 
of the old miser is a piece of careful study which has 
considerably advanced Mr. Cooper's reputation as & 
thoughtful and capable actor. There are evidently 
fields for Mr. Cooper’s talent beyond the domain 
which we have known him. This part was quite 
out of his usual line, but it was excellently al 
terpreted. Miss Litton, as Grace, looked bewitching 
and played with great naive; and Miss Marie 
Henderson gave humorous outlines te the character 
of Polly. Less satisfactory than the rest was the 
Aleide Lafleur, whose accent gravitated from 1m 
possible French down to East-London. When down 
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on his luck, the native of Mauritius drifted into a 
shoreditch twang. Mr. Bishop, Mr. Steyzfe and 
Misses Kate Manor and Egan are in the cast. One 
piece of bad taste which should be removed at once 
jga parody of the “ Morning Hymn.” Surely that 
fne old poem has too many sacred and tender 
associations to let us hear it turned into buffoonery 
without protest. 

The new two-act drama “ Rachel the Reaper” 
brought out at the Queen’s, is surrounded by quite a 
pastoral atmosphere—embowered in bucolic realism. 
Afarm-yard is represented, and the denizens of the 
farmyard are there in the flesh and in the feather: 
ahorse, @ goat, a dog take placid part in the spec- 
tale: pigeons are there, and bees—or at least a 
pee-hive—and the birds twitter overhead. In short 
the stage details are capitally managed. The story 
isthat of the serpent in Arcadia. Rachacl was‘a 
village beauty whom a villain called Hickman 
mined and then deserted ; she now wanders through 
the land with her old grandfather a Waterloo 
veteran, doing such harvest work as she can pro- 
cure. Hickman has devoted himself to a rich and 
witty widow, Mrs. Mayfield, ar#l he threatens 
Rachel with vengeance should she venture to expose 
him. Rachel is sought out honourably by a young 
yeoman, Robert, of whom the widow herself is fond, 
though she in her turn is courted by a retired 
solicitor. Thus there are plenty of loves and of 
cross purposes. In the end, after the Corporal has 
had an outbreak of passion against the seducer, the 
latter is generally discomfited; and Rachel, having 
come into some property, rewards Robert’s unexact- 
ing affection. Rachel is played by Miss Evans, an 
American actress with a very winning manner, and 
vith that method of intonation which affords an 
agreeable variety to the accent of the conventional 
British actress. The speeches of Rose Mayfield 
are characterised with that bold candour and in- 
souciance Which one often meets with in the women 
of Mr. Charles Reade, and Miss Edwards, bating 
some little exaggeration, delivered them fairly. But 
Miss Edwards should allow her piquancy to express 
itself mainly in her words, and not overdo it in her 
manner. Mr. Kelly, as a young lover, acted in a 
tender yet manly fashion; Mr. Vaughan made a 
capital villain ; and Mr. T. Mead played the veteran 
coporal with genuine effect. As an ex-solicitor 
devoted to science, who interrupts the business on 
hand to chase desiderated butterflies, Mr. Irish 
provided some native humour. The ‘ Wandering 
Heir” continues popular, though its run is now 
approaching a close. 

Though the French season at the Holborn is now 
drawing to an ending previous to the migration of 
the company to the Princess's, there is no falling 
off in the managerial enterprise of MM. Valnay and 
Pitron. The pieces which have formed the week’s 
program have been ‘‘ Les Domestiques,” a humorous 
comedy in three acts by MM. Grangé and Deslandes; 
and a comedietta by M. Edmond Goudinet, entitled 
“Les Grandes Demoiselles,’ which had made a 
favourable impression at the Théitre du Gymnase. 
The first may be remembered by old Strand play- 
goers as a picture of high life below stairs adapted 
by Mr. F. Hay, if we remember rightly. M. Didier 
is & preposterous valet, and Mdlle. Wilhem a flirting 
lady’s maid. The grandes demoiselles in the second 
Play are seven daughters of a noble Baron, one of 
Whom has just missed getting married. News 
atrives from another nobleman that his son is on 
the way to choose a wife from among the seven. 
All the young ladies therefore prepare for action; 
and when a pianoforte tuner arrives they mistake 
him for the lover errant, while the real man is 
treated as the tuner. That useful instrument- 
mpairer is played by M. Schey, and his associates 
ate Mesdames Wilhem, Maria Duplessy, Tholer, 
Emma Puget, Dolly, Davenay, Adolphe, Marie 
Gillet, Jenny Richer, Macdonald, Muriclle, Georgette ; 

- Lepreyost and Honore. 








As an instance of the interest caused by the 
‘tnounced production of Mr. Sullivan’s “ Light of 
the World,” at the Albert Hall, we may adduce a 

ng review seriatim of the entire work, which 
pment the Richmond Times of last week, the 

of which seems to have bestowed much pains, 
tnd generally to speak with authority. 


WOES OF OPERA IN HAVANA, 


The dilemma in which Mdmes. Lucea and Di 
Murska found themselves in Havana, and from 
which they have extricated themselves not very 
creditably, appears to have been a sad entanglement 
from beginning to end. Petty passions, such-as 
pique and jealousy, went far to ruin the enterprise, 
and the small tyranny of the Cuban Government 
did more. There was also a fall in the currency. 
The subscriptions reached a large amount, but during 
the last two months the Havana currency has de- 
preciated nearly one-third in value, This, of course, 
entailed a great loss upon the management, who 
had agreed to pay all salaries at the equivalent. for 
United States currency. At first the houses were 
large, but in consequence of tho absurd jealousy of 
Mdmes. Murska and Lucca, who refused to sing 
together, the audiences soon declined. Then, too, 
the receipts were largely diminished by fines. It 
appears that the civil governor is furnished with 
scores of operas as they are performed in the leading 
opera houses in Europe, and companies visiting 
Havana are compelled to give the operas in accord- 
ance with these scores. If any omissions are made, 
large fines are inflicted. On one occasion, when 
“ Martha” was performed, the last part of the third 
act was omitted. When the curtain fell,the Gover- 
nor sent an officer to the managers to say that it 
was too late to compel them to repeat the third act, 
but that they would have to pay £300 fine by the 
next morning. Little deductions like these soon 
made considerable deficiencies in the balance. One 
night Verati was announced to sing, but at the last 
moment he was not to be found. The Governor 
sent to the hotel, but the tenor was not there. No 
performance was given that night, and an hour or 
two later, when Verati returned to his hotel, he was 
arrested by two officers, and lodged for the night in 
Morro Castle. The next morning he was fined £340, 
which he had to pay out of his private resources. 
No medical certificates from confiding and amiable 
physicians are accepted as excuses for non-appear- 
ance. Mdme. Lucca announced that she could not 
sing on one night for which she had been advertised, | 
because of severe indisposition, duly vouched for by 
a medical certificate. The civil governor sent two 
official doctors to examine the lady, and on their 
reporting her in good health, she was informed that 
she must either sing or go to prison. After the last 
evening’s performance, Mr. Jarrett, who had acted 
as business manager, informed the company that 
salaries would be paid on the Monday, at twelve 
o'clock. When that time came, no money was in 
hand. Marty, the owner of the theatre, had attached 
the receipts for breach of contract in not carrying 
on the performances till the end of February, and 
the principals refused to supply any means. 

The artists sought the advice of their respective | 
Consuls, who introduced them on the next day to | 
the judges. On investigation of the complaints, it | 
was found that Lucca, Murska and Vizzani were | 
clearly liable, and an order was issued that they | 











should not be allowed to leave till the money (some 
| £800) was deposited. It became known that the 
principals had their passports made out, and would | 
‘endeavour to leave clandestinely by the next day’s 
lsteamer. A strict watch was kept upon all, but 
| more especially upon Luc¢a, who was defeated in 
several attempts to escape. On the Wednesday, 
after an unsuccessful attempt by Mdme. Lucea, to 
board the departing steamer, the managerial trio 
was summoned to appear before the judges. Murska 
and Vizzani were present, but Lucca was represented 
by her servant, who announced that she was too ill 
to appear. A.gentleman present made a proposition 
that if the three artists would sing together for three 
nights more, he would guarantee that sufficient 
funds were raised to pay all claims. The singers 
positively refused, except Mdme. Murska, who offered 
to sing one more night. No arrangement could be 
come to. On the next day Lucea offered to pay her 
share, but this was declined, as the company now 
claimed an additional week's salary, and Mdme. 
Lucca was informed that no one of the three would 
be allowed to leave till the sum of £1800 was paid 
into court. Some severe recriminations were in- 








dulged in. Mr. Jarrett was accused of not keeping 


correct accounts, to which he retorted by saying that 
Vizzani had been accustomed to help himself from 
the eash-box whenever he wanted money. At last, 
on the Friday evening, £1800 (in dollars) was 
deposited, Mdlle. Murska having to borrow her share 
from the Austrian Consul. This lady thought her- 
self particularly ill-used, as she claimed that she 
had never undertaken any responsibility. But the 
judge caustically inquired if there had been a large 
surplus—whether she would not have wanted her 
third? Mdlle. Murska complained she had lost 
£6000 since she had been in America, and had 
received no salary. To crown her misfortunes, her 
luggage, which was brought alongside the steamer 
in a small boat, was upset into the water, and had 
to be fished up after it had floated about for some 
time. 





SIR ROBERT STEWART'S FOURTH LEC- 
TURE ON HANDEL'S LIFE AND TIMES. 





Saturday last witnessed no diminution of the 
numbers to whom the subject of Handel bronght 
interest, the Examination Hall, Dublin, being just 
as crowded as usual. The lecturer dealt with the 
revival of the Italian opera in 1720, after its cessation 
in 1717; the first example was the aria, “ Ombra 
Cara,” from “ Radamiste,” which Handel said was 
the best song he had ever composed. Among the 
first of Handel’s efforts in connection with the new 
opera scheme was the ‘* Muzio Scwvola,” which he 
produced along with that Attilio, on whose knees he 
sat as a child, and with Bononcini. Each of the 
three composers set one act to music, including even 
an overture. Dr. Burney had left it on record that 
Handel's portion (the 8rd act) was incomparably 
better than those of his rivals. Of “ Esther,” the first 
oratorio of Handel, and the first heard in England, 
they should now hear two extracts—the harp song, 
‘Praise the Lord,” and the invocation “ Jehovah 
crowned” (both these were accordingly performed). 
Tho former was known as the favourite song of the 
celebrated Mrs. Anastasia Robinson; descended 
from a good Leicestershire family, the daughter of a 
portrait painter, who by failing eyesight was obliged 
to avail himself of his daughter’s vocal talent for the 
support of his family. Her father’s house in Golden 
Square being the resort of men of genius and rank 
in those days, she became aequainted with the Earl 
of Peterborough, to whom she was subsequently 
privately married. The Marland Countess of Oxford 
wore prosent at the bridal. Lord Peterborough, 
being taken dangerously ill sent in haste for his wife, 
but she refused to go unless permitted to wear her 
wedding ring. ‘The Earl consented, and at the 
house of his niece, where the meeting took place 
he began a lengthened panegyrie, which terminated 
by bis declaring the supposed Mrs. Robinson to be 
his wife. Lady Peterborough, not being apprised of 
his attention, fainted away with emotion. Previous 
to this scene the Earl had inflicted a caning upon 
that insolent and capricious artist Senesino (whom 
Handel had brought over from Dresden for the 
revived Italian opera)... The chastisement was in- 
flicted on Senesino for some real or fancied insolence 
on his part towards Mrs, Anastasia Robinson. Sir 
R. Stewart was enabled to illustrate the present 
lecture with the portraits of many musical celebrities 
of the 18th century, among whom was Farnelli, 
perhaps the greatest vocal artist of those times, 
whose beautiful singing cured the King of Spain of 
hypochondriasis, as David had cured Saul; also of 
the beautiful Mrs. Robinson (Countess of Peter- 
borough), and of Senesino, whose rude treatment of 
Handel and others was mattor of history. He it 
was whom Handel called “dat ubstart buppy, 
Senesino!” and to whom Handel irritated beyond 
endurance by him, declared that if he refused any 
longer to sing what had been set down for him he 
“vould not bay him ein stiver of salary.” They 


would not fail to perceive in the portrait of Senesino 
an indication. of the man’s character—that of a self- 
willed and thoroughly spoiled publie favourite. 
They would also find portraits of Mra. Cibber (who 
sang at Dublin in the * Messiah’) of Heidegger (the 
ugly Swiss Count), also of Dr. Fepusch (the adapter 
of the “ Beggars’ Opera,”) who was by Handel's 
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friends, in derision called Dr. Pushpin, just as Greene | 
was dubbed Dr. Blue, Just about the time when as 

we perceive the upper classes were so extravagantly 

attracted by the Italian opera, the ‘ Beggars’ Opera” 

was set on foot, It is said the idea first occurred to 

Swift while staying with Pope at Twickenham. It 

was, to employ the words of Swift, truly a ‘* Newgate 

Pastoral,” for the characters were pickpockets, 

felons, and the very scum of society. The music 

showed the powerful influence of Handel at 

that time. The overture, in the same key, 

B flat, closely resembled that to ‘ Otho,” while 

the popular march from “ Rinaldo” which had been 

played by the Royal Regiments on parade for years, 

was here degraded into a chorus for summoning the | 
highwaymen together for the purpose of robbing the 
mail, being adapted to these words— 


‘Let us take to the road; 
Hark! I hear the sound of coaches, 
The hour of attack approaches.’’ 


The * Rinaldo” march and portions of the over- 
ture; to “ Otho” and the “ Beggars’ Opera” were | 
here played on the piano.} Many of the popular 
airs of the British dominions had been pressed into 
the service of this Newgate Pastoral by Pepusch. 
There were, in addition to Handelisms, Chevy-chase, 
and other English ballads, songs from Purcell; the 
Welsh air, ‘‘ Shenkin ;” such Scottish airs as ‘* The 
lass of the Peety’s Mill.” Among Irish airs, ‘* The 
basket of oysters,” and that beautiful one, ‘ A lovely 
lass to a friar came,” attributed to Connallon, or 
Carolan, were included also. The only one of these 
melodies which he (Sir R. Stewart) thought would 
be now recognised was, ** When the heart of a man 
is oppressed with cares,” which they all knew ag one 
of the Lancers quadrilles. The “ Beggars’ Opera,” 
however, attained at that time an enormous popu- 
larity, greater than the operatic works of either 
Handel or his rival Bononecini. Much bitterness was 
evoked, not only by the jealousies of Faustina and 
Cuzzoni, the two lady soprano singers (who even con- 
tended with blows and scratching) and by the caprices 
of Senesino, but by other disputes of the respective 
adherents of Handel and Bononcini (for Attilio 
seemed forgotten). People might sometimes be 
found who were incapable of discerning colours, 
Indeed (Sir Rt. Stewart) had met in that very hall 
instances of persons who thus confounded green and 
red. This optic defect was called “ colour blind- 
ness; and a somewhat similar affection might be, 
for want of a better term, described as ‘* music deaf- 
’ Some celebrated men had been created 
incapable of receiving musical impressions—amongst 
them Wordsworth, Pope, and Dr. Johnson, all of 
whom had the good taste to lament their want of a 
musical organization. There were, however, some 
others who gloried in their defects—just like that fox 
who, being deprived of his tail in a trap, had tried to 
persuade his fellow-foxes that tails were a mistake— 
Swift was one of these; he had no musical taste and 
boasted of his insensible condition. The epigram 
which he aimed at the head of Handel was almost 
too trite for quotation; lest, however, by any chance 


ness.” 


there should be some one of his auditory to whom it 
was not known he (Sir R. Stewart) would read it. 
Doubtless, Swift thought it very clever con- 
temptuously thus to compare eminent musical 
composers to “ tweedledum and tweedledee.” But 
Swift was a heartless person, as his treatment of 
Stella and Vanessa proved, while his writings were 
coarse, and his sneer at Handel uncalled for. 
In addition to Handel's share in the tripartite 
pasticcio, ;“* Muzio Sewvola,” his productions were 
incessant. We find his * Floridante” appeared in 
1721; “Otho” and ‘“ Giulia Cesare,” 1728; 
** Rodelinda,” 1725; ‘ Scipio,” 1726 (of this the 
march was played on the piano) ; ‘* Admetus,” 1727; 
* Ptolemy,” 1728 (of this the overture was also 
played). None of these had many choruses. But 
the public was beginning already to weary of the 
operas of Handel, a school which the composer only 
abandoned for oratorio when he found the former 
fail. Two illustrations of “ Esther,” his earliest 
oratorio, had been given ; next week they would con- 
sider ‘* Deborah,” the second of those sacred dramas, 
to which he mainly owed his great fame. An amateur 
friend would now sing for them one of the bass 


bravuras, to which Handel’s enemies objected ; here 


followed the fine aria from ‘ Faramondo,” ** Barbaro 
traditor!” The lecture was concluded by the per- 
formance of the boat chorus, “Per voi soave e 
bella,” a very pleasing movement from Handel's 
“« Justinian,” of which Sir R. Stewart previously read 
an English translation aloud. 





MR. PAUER’S LECTURES. 


Mr. Pauer in his fifth lecture at the South Ken- 
sington Musetm, on the 18th inst., described the 
works of Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and 
Schumann. He remarked upon the dramatic feeling 
shown in Weber’s pianoforte works combined with a 
fairy-like delicacy and sweetness. Mr. Pauer played 
the slow movement of the First Sonata, and the 
Rondo, Op. 62, in E flat. To Schubert's pianoforte 
works he ascribed great simplicity and natural ex- 
pression. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Songs without Words,” 
Mr. Pauer said, are the most popular pianoforte 
works ever written. He played through the first 
book, giving Stephen Heller’s fanciful titles. Robert 
Schumann’s style, his harmonies, his. tenderness 
and warmth of expression, were then alluded to by 
Mr. Pauer. Advice for the best mode of study of 
these four composers concluded the lecture. 





LENT IN RUSSIA. 





Sr. Pererspure, March 10th. 

Ash Wednesday is with you an anomalous day 
on which high class dramatic performances are 
forbidden, while the theatres may revel in nigger 
performances, ballet and gymnastics. In this 
country we have forty such Ash Wednesdays in 
Lent. These regulations for public entertainments 
are quite incomprehensible. The authorities per- 
sist in keeping the principal theatres closed during 
the whole of Lent. Every year there is a talk of 
the prohibition to regular dramatic performances 
being removed, but the first advertisements after 
the Carnival show that the permission to act is 
confined to two theatres—namely, the Theatre Berg 
and the Bouffes, the chief attractions of which are 
the can-can and French comic songs and pieces in 
the style of ‘‘ La Fille de Madame Angot.” It is 
difficult to guess upon what principle these theatres 
should be allowed to remain open, while the two 
Opera Houses and the Russian, French, and German 
theatres are obliged to close their doors. The circus 
has the same privilege as the two theatres above 
mentioned, so that those who like to see scantily 
dressed young ladies jump through hoops and over 
banners may indulge their taste. There is also a 
conjuror performing several times a week, to the 
exercise of whose ingenuity the sanctity of the 
season offers no obstacle. The pretext is that the 
theatres which are closed during Lent are under the 
administration of the Minister of the Imperial 
Household: in other words, they are Court theatres. 
But if there is any impropriety in their remaining 
open the objection to the others is much greater. 
If the entertainments offered to the public were 
calculated to convey some moral lesson, it would be 
quite right to encourage them ; but to allow singers 
and dancers to be the leading attraction while 
dramatic performances of acknowledged merit are 
suspended must cause some confusion in the minds 
of those who would like to know what ought to be 
done and what should be avoided during the devo- 
tional exercises of the season. 

But if this is a dull season for playgoers it is a 
real carnival for the lovers of music, for we have 
concerts without end, and some very good ones. 
In addition to the usual list of favourites such as 
Auer and Davidoff, who always give concerts at this 
time of the year, we have some visitors of celebrity. 
Hans von Biilow, for instance, and Rubinstein ; for 
the latter, though a Russian, must, unfortunately, 
now be looked upon as a foreigner, as he intends to 
take up his residenceabroad. I hear that he intends 
to give up playing in public, and that he will hence- 
forth devote himself entirely to composition. Many 


of his friends think this is a mistake; but if he 
carries out his plan he may yet produce something 
which will give him as great a name as a composer 











as he has fairly earned as a performer. 


—y 





A ROYAL LIBRETTIST, 


M. Legouyé, who has just been lecturing in Pari 

or , is 
on Scribe, reveals that Louis Philippo wrote librettj 
for operas. 

“ in 1000 Scribe has composed an opera on Shake. 
speare’s ‘Tempest.’ The English desired that it 
should be played in their country, and the author 
went over to London to bring it out. Immediately 
on his arrival he paid a visit to his Majesty Louis 
Philippe. Scribo had never been a Republican, and 
had been too well received at the Tuileries not to 
make a pilgrimage to Claremont. Louis Philippe, 
according to the account of those who knew him, was 
one of the most agreeable talkers of his day. He 
gracefully turned the conversation on the ‘ Tempest,’ 
and all at once said, in a tone half laughing and half 
serious, ‘ Do you know, Monsieur Scribe, that I have 
the honour to be a colleague of yours?’ ‘ You, sire? 
‘Yes, indeed. You cometo London about an opera; 
well, I also, in my younger days, wrote one, and I 
assure you it was not bad.’ ‘I believe it, sire. You 
have accomplished more difficult things than that, 
‘More difficult for you, perhaps, but not for me. I 
took for subject the Cavaliers and Roundheads.’ ‘A 
fine theme,’ replied the author of the ‘ Huguenots, 
‘Well, shall I read it to you? I have lately come 
across my manuscript by accident. Iam curious 
to know your opinion of it” ‘Iam at your orders, 
sire.’ And the King, with his excellent delivery, 
commenced the first act. 

“ Scribe listened at first respectfully, silently, with 
all the attention he would have ,paid toa speech 
from the throne, but gradually, as the piece 
advanced, his nature of dramatic author getting the 
mastery, he absolutely forgot the Sovereign and saw 
only the plan of an opera, and, stopping the reader 
at a defective passage, exclaimed, ‘ Oh, that is im- 
possible!’ ‘ How impossible?’ replied the monarch, 
somewhat piqued. ‘Why?’ ‘ Because first of all, it 
is improbable, and, what is worse, uninteresting!’ 
‘Not interesting!—not interesting! My dear Mon- 
sieur Seribe. Excuse me!’ But that was enough. 

“Scribe was excited, the parts were inverted, and 
the author was now tho master. ‘Do you know 
what is necessary there, sire? A love scene, 
Politics are very good in a Council of Ministers, but 
in an opera the tender passion is required!’ ‘ Well, 
we will introduce some love,’ said Louis Philippe, 
laughing. And both set to work proposing, debating, 
until the clock reminded the author that he was 
expected in London. ‘Already!’ said the King to 
him. ‘Oh, wait an instant, I shall not let you go, 
unless you promise to come again to-morrow and 
lunch with me. Our opera is not finished. Till 
to-morrow!’ ‘ To-morrow, sire !’” 

“He returned, in fact, the next day; but on 
arriving whom did he find at the door of the King’s 
cabinet ? The Queen, who was waiting for him, and 
who, taking his hand with emotion, said: ‘Oh! 
welcome, Monsieur Scribe; for the first time since 
our exile the King dined yesterday with good appe- 
tite! During the whole evening he was gay, chatty ; 
and this morning, on entering his room, I found him 
rubbing his forehead, like his ancestor Henri IV. 
when embarrassed, and saying in a low tone, “ That 
terrible Scribe! he thinks it easy. And he smiled, 
monsieur, he smiled! Come again—often. Come 
every day, as long as you are in England. Do 
you promise me?” He gave the required pledge, 
and kept his word, and during one whole week, 
he went every morning to pour a little joy into 
that wounded heart—a little light in that sombre 
dwelling; and when he returned to France he 
brought back with him the finest recompense an 
author has ever received—the gratitude of an exile, 
the affection of a dethroned King, and the benedic- 
tion of a saint.” 








Hottoway’s Prits.—Nervous Debility.—No of the 
human machine requires more watching than the nervous 
system, upon which health and life itself depend. ‘These Pills 


are the best regulators and strengtheners of the nerves, and the 
safest general Srrigers. Manson, headache, giddiness, numbness, 
and mental apathy yield to them. They despatch ina summary 
manner those distressing dyspeptic symptoms, stomachic 
fulness at the pit of the stomach, abdominal distention, 
regulate alike capricious appetites and confined bowels—the 
commonly accompanying signs of defective or deranged iy 
power. Holloway’s Pills are particularly ended A 
persons of studious and sedentary habits, who gradually 








into a nervous and debilitated state, unless some such restora 
tive be occasionally taken 
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REVIEWS. 





Meeting the Sun. A Journey all Round the World 
through Egypt, China, Japan, and California ; 
including an Account of the Marriage Ceremonies 
of the Emperor of China. By Witu1am Simpson, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous Heliotype and other 
Illustrations. London: Longmans, Green, 
Reader, and Dyer. 1874. 


Mr. William Simpson has in the course of his 
career been not only all round the world, but up and 
down it on various occasions. Indeed his peregri- 
nations remind us of Satan's reply in that first 
chapter of Job which Goethe paraphrased for his 
prologue to * Faust.” Mr. Simpson has visited the 
jands that his title-page mentions; he likewise 
witnessed the Abyssinian war, saw the Suez Canal 
opened, paid a visit to the (cumenical Council, 
went through the Franco-German war and the reign 
of the Commune in Paris; and ancient trifles like 
the Crimean war and the Sepoy rebellion he has 
been ‘all through.” Need it be said after this that 
Mr. William Simpson is a newspaper correspondent? 
He was sent out by the Illustrated London News to 
describe the Emperor of China’s marriage ; and the 
most interesting part of this book is that which 
relates to the Chinese Empire. Once there, the 
author began to look about him and see if he could 
embrace any other land in his tour. Japan of 
course suggested itself—the most interesting country 
of the Far East at the present juncture ; and when 
one is at Japan, it is almost as easy to come back 
via America as through India and the Egyptian 
route. Hence the visit to California, and the ex- 
tension of Mr. Simpson’s notes of travel. But we 
will here confine ourselves to his experience of 
China. 

Mr. Simpson saw China in holiday attire, as 
wight be expected from the Imperial festivities 
going on during his visit. The nation was thus 
presented under its best advantage: it was a gay 
time, a hospitable time, and Cathay might be 
expected to put her brightest face on the occasion. 
But under Mr. Simpson’s description one sees the 
hopeless ignorance and stupidity of the Mongol race. 
It remains, despite its pretence at learning, despite 
its contact with foreign countries through the 
channels of trade, the most perversely conservative 
and bigoted of all peoples. Education in China has 
not the effect of enlarging the sympathetic faculties, 
but just the reverse. The literati, or educated class, 
are said to be the haters of foreigners, the opponents 
of telegraphs, railways, and of everything new. 
Their classic books date from the time of Confucius, 
and with them the history of the world or of intel- 
lectual thought, which is the essence of all history 
and knowledge, ceased at that time. ‘The Chinaman 
has been grinding his teeth on these dry bones ever 
since, and he growls if any other dog should venture 
to approach. This education, confined to such 
narrow limits, has been going on till his mind is as 
compressed and diminutive as the small feet of the 
Women of the country. The growth of a Chinese 
§itl’s feet is arrested in her infancy, and a literary 
man’s mind has its growth arrested at the early date 
of Confucius. Over the outside of the gateway of 
the Examination Hall at Peking there is this 
inscription: ‘ If you are high up in the classics you 
will gain a scholarship ;” and over the inside of the 
door, “Those who pass through this gate learn 
afterwards to govern the country.” This simply 
means that a knowledge of the classics is all that a 
man requires to entitle him to be a governor of men 
inthe nineteenth century in China. We have all 
heard of the fearfully severe examinations in 
Peking which are held every three years, when ten 
thousand competitors are put through their tasks for 
4 period extending over nine days. It is no un- 
common thing for a student to break down and die 
Under this intense strain. Mr. Simpson compares 
this building in appearance to a pig-market, with 
mnumerable rows of small cells, like so many sties. 
In the respect they pay to literary honours, the 
Chinese outdo the Welsh. But their acquisitions 
Which crown them with so much glory are even more 
‘Weless than the feats of the eisteddvodau. Never- 
theless when the news reaches the village or town 





that one belonging to it has been successful, thero 
are public rejoicings, and the name of the successful 
candidate is placed over his father’s door. The 
intellectual achievement guaranteed|by these honours 
is simply the retailing out of a good memory the dry 
bones and dust of antique philosophy. Meanwhile, 
with so supreme a respect paid to classic forms of 
morals and guidance, of learning and letters, it is 
curious to witness the growth of that hybrid means 
of communication known as Pigeon-English. Mr. 
Simpson supposes that Pigeon-English will one day 
overrun the Empire. Even now it is used among 
the Chinese themselves, even when Europeans are 
absent. This is owing to the fact that men of different 
provinces cannot understand each other's dialect. 
The written Mandarin character, however, could be 
read and understood all over China, and the pro- 
vincials used to write what they wished to say in this 
character, and could thus manage to do business 
together. But now, if they both happen to know 
Pigeon-English, they use it as the means of com- 
munication. A lingua-franca was needed, and the 
common necessity has supplied the demand. When 
Mr. Simpson first arrived in China, he declined to 
speak what he regarded as unnecessary rubbish; he 
attempted to give his orders in the plain, unvarnished 
mother-tengue. 

It is usual to breakfast about twelve o’clock, and 
it is customary to have some some tea, toast, and 
perhaps an egg served in your bed-room when you 
get up and before dressing. The first morning I 
expressed my wishes on this matter in my usual way 
of talk, and the ‘‘ boy” went off smiling, as if he un- 
derstood my meaning; but as he did not come back, 
I made some inquiries of my friends in the house. 
They asked what I said to the ‘‘ boy,” and I repeated 
the words as nearly asI could recollect them, to 
the effect that I wanted some breakfast, and would 
like it immediately. I was then told that I might as 
well have talked Greek to him, and that I ought to 
have said, ‘*Catchey some chow-chow chop-chop.” 
Chow-Chow is understood in this as something to 
eat, and the last double word is equivalent to ‘* quick- 
quick.” Had I been a comic actor, and the ordering 
my breakfast been a farce, it might have been pos- 
sible to feel that I should be saying the right thing 
in this way. That not being my ‘‘ pigeon,” I felt 
reluctant to do it; but when eating, drinking, and 
all your wants are found to depend upon its use, you 
soon give in; and here is the source of growth in 
the language, and the reason why it advanees and 
spreads in China. 


There is, after all, little cause for wonder that the 
dialect of compromise should oust in course of time 
the old-established language. It is an ancient trick 
of history; it has done as much for Latin and Greek. 
A notable instance is the language known as Hindo- 
stanee. Its origin dates from the Mahomedan 
conquest of India. It was named the Oordoo, or 
“camp language,” because it grew up in the camp 
of the invaders. The conquerors and the conquered 
spoke entirely different languages, and as a con- 
sequence their means of communication at first must 
have been only fragmentary. Each, however, acquired 
broken bits of the other’s speech, and time at last 
wedded the whole into a language. It has now a 
grammar based on the Hindoo or Sanscrit, and an 
ample dictionary, in which it will be found that 
about three-fourths of the words belong to the 
language of the invading power. This has long been 
the lingua-franca of India. Many languages are 
spoken there, but this one will carry you over nearly 
the whole length and breadth of the country. The 
pure Parsee, or Persian, remained, and is still con- 
sidered the burra-bat, or high-court language. Of 
course the camp might jabber any combination of 
sounds it found most suited to its wants, but the 
dignity of a Court could not submit to the intro- 
duction ‘of such barbarisms. Mr. Simpson says that 
though Pigeon-English is in its rudimentary state, 
without grammar or vocebulary, still its idiomatic 
forms are becoming defined and understood. Chinese 
modes of expression are mixed up with English 
ones. 

The interrogative form is purely Chinese. 
Suppose you wish to ask a man if he can do anything 
for you, the sentence is put, ‘*Can do? No can 
do?” and the reply is given by repeating whichever 
sentence expresses his abilities. It is the same with 
‘* Understand? No understand?” ‘ Piecey” is a 
word that is largely used, and clearly bas its 
in our own language of commerce which talks of a 








‘* piece of goods ; ” but with the Chinaman everything 
| 18 a * piecey.” He does not say ‘one man,” but * one 
| plecey man.” There are a few Hindostanee words 
}in use, such as ‘ chit,” for a letter, “ tiflin,” for 
| lunch, and, “ bund,” for a quay or an embankment, 
| The word “ Mandarin” is from the Portuguese ; 
“Dios” from the same languago became “Joss,” 
and is a well-known word in China—Joss-house, or 
God-house, meaning a Temple, being derived from 
it. “Savey” is from the Portuguese, and is always 
used as the equivalent of “ know.” To have, or to 
be connected with, is always expressed by * belongey.” 
If you wish to say an article is not yours, you 
express it thus :—‘ That no belongey me;” or if 
anything is not an affair of yours, you say, That 
is no belongey, my pigeon.” This terminable ey of 
“ belongey” is one of the forms which is peculiar to 
this new language. From it we have “ supposey,” 
“ talkey,” “ walkey,” ‘‘catchey,” &c. The Portuguese 
“‘savey,” which was one of the first words in use, 
may be the original root of this form. Many of the 
words in use are of unknown origin. Ina number 
of cases the English suppose them to be Chinese, 
while the Chinese, on the other hand, take them to 
be English. ‘*Chow-chow” is one of these words. I 
heard my own servant tell some of his countrymen 
that ‘‘ Chow-chow ” was the English for “ food.” 


The most wonderful part of this book perhaps is 
the outside of it. The binding is a blaze of yellow 
and red, the Imperial colour and the Nuptial; and 
Chinese notions of the dragon and phanix embellish 
the cover, as well as Chinese hieroglyphies, circles 
to represent chaos, and other diagrams to represent 
cosmos, and shik, which means happiness. In fact 
the look of the book is startling, and no observer 
could possibly resist the temptation, from ‘ so bold 
advertisement,” to open it and take a peep at the 
contents. 





[R. Cocks & Co.} 
Tannhiiuser. Phantasy on Wagner's celebrated 

Opera. By W. 8. Rocksrno. 

Mr. Rockstro has arranged the favourite airs and 
march as a showy though by no means ovor-diflicult 
piece Woccasion, which will be found particularly 
advantageous to moderately advanced students, tho 
practice being good and the proper fingering indi- 
cated throughout, while beyond the mechanism there 
is much to be learned in phrasing, &c., &c. 





{Merztzr & Co.] 
“My Little Child.” Song. Words by Sypney 

Hopers. Music by W. T. Wutanrton. 

A commonplace ditty, with words which seem to 
have been altered from a love-song to give it the 
entrée to ladies’ seminaries where everything must 
be proper and prim. It is easy to sing and play, is 
set in E flat, common time, and ranges from E to I’, 
nine notes. 





Alla Polka. Pour le Piano par Oscar Comerrant. 

A crisp and sparkling trifle neither affecting nor 
attaining anything like originality, but still good of 
its class. Considering the legion of similar com- 
positions, it is difficult to find a raison d'étre for 
additions to the number, 





[Wavrrr Burys, Newry. 
The Troubadour Quadrilles. By J. Purw.trr. 
A good set, with plenty of tune and good rhythm, 
and nicely arranged for the pianoforte. 





“ We'll have & Sprig of Shamrock Green.” A Song 
for St. Patrick’s Day. Poetry by T. 8. Conny, 
M.D. Music by Waurer Burns. 

A simple air fittingly joined to pretty words, sure 
to enlist the sympathies of all Irishmen. The key 
is E flat, 38 time, compass nine notes, E to F. 
There is a chorus ad libitum. 








Donic Exrnusiasm.—An enthusiast was turned 
out of the gallery at a Memphis theatre lately for 
encouraging the antics of a well-known English 
actress with the exclamation, ‘ Bully for your old 
tow-top ! Goodness, look at her kick!" Miss Lydia 
Thompson does not like being called ‘‘ tow-top,” nor 
does she like her pas to be called kicks, 
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munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, MARCH 20, 1874. 


Mr. Burnand is writing the next Vaudeville 
burlesque. 





The theatre called La Scala, on the boulevard de 
Strasbourg, Paris, was opened on Saturday. 

Peppini, the Florentine chef of the Quartet Society 
of Sbolci, is expected in London for the season. 





A new comedy by Mr. Reece, entitled ‘* May; or, 
| Dora’s Delusion,” is in preparation at the Strand. 





At the Folies Dramatiques the “ Belle Bour- 
bonnaise " willbe produced during the first fortnight 
of April. 


Mr. J. B. Howard will join Miss Wallis on her 





PRINCIPAL CONCERTS OF 
THE SEASON, + 
ALBERT HALL, 
EXETER HALL, 
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HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 
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&e., &e., 
AT 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.'S, 


fU1, REGBNT STREHT, W. 


| provincial tour, and will then enter upon an engage- 
| ment with Miss Evelyn. 





| 
Mr. J. 8. Clarke, who has returned from his tour 
!in Italy, is mentioned as the future lessee of the 
| Holborn Theatre. The scheme rests probably be- 
tween him and Mr. Walter Joyce. 

| The Paris Grand Opéra announces the engage- 
{ment of Mdlle. Krauss for January Ist, 1875, when 
| the new house will be ready. ‘* Hamlet,” with Faure 
{and Malle, Devrids, is shortly to be given. 





The Hungarian, Leopold Auer, solo violinist and 
professor at the conservatoire in St. Petersburg, is 
engaged to the daughter of a Russian family of 
distinction, and will probably not visit London this 
season, 

We understand that Mr. J. C. van Maanen, band- 
master of the Scots Fusilier Guards, has been 
selected from many candidates as conductor of the 
Brixton Amateur Masical (Orchestral) Society. The 
appointment angurs well for the prosperity of this 





= 
“ Fille Angot” at the Strand Opera Comique wil] 
run for a fortnight after Easter, and will then be 
succeeded by ‘ Genevieve de Brabant” and other 
operas bouffe. Mr. Morton continues to lease the 
theatre. 

Rubinstein, after a brilliant and final tour as 
executant, bas returned from Italy to his native 
home. Last week he gave a concert in St. Petersburg 
which realized the enormous sum of eight hundred 
pounds. 

The Viceroy of Egypt has given a donation of ong 
thousand florins to the Mozart Foundation at Leipsic. 
Support has also been received from the Dukes of 
Brunswick and Saxe-Altenburg, and from the King 
of Portugal. 





Mdlle. Desclée, as we stated last week, had g 
cultivated taste for music. A special favourite with 
her was Beethoven’s symphony in A, which work 
was played on the organ at her funeral by M. Bazille 
of the Opéra Comique. 





Mr. P. T. Barnum has, we understand, secured 
the services of Captain Mayne Reid, to furnish a 
series of dramas adapted from his own picturesque 
romances. The plays are to be produced gimul- 
taneously in England and America. 





The national theatre at Pesth has been com- 
memorating the 200th representation of an Hun- 
garian opera, ‘* Hunyady Laszlo” by Francis Erkel, 
This is the first time a Czech opera has eyer 
resisted the check of its nationality. 





Jaell and Sarasate, the popular violinists, now 
in Paris, have given a series of brilliant concerts 
in Belgium and Holland. Both these eminent 
artists, with Duvernoy and Jacquard, are engaged at 
concerts in the provincial towns of Paris. 





A new theatre will shortly be opened in Liverpool 
by Mr. J. N. Roberts called the Gaiety, and devoted 
to the performance of farcical comedy and burlesque. 
Itis at present known as the Wellington Hall, andis 
calculated to hold only about 500 people. 

Eleven operas were brought out during January 
in Leipsic. These were ‘ Hans Heiling,” the 
‘* Vampire,” the ** T'emplar,” Marschner’s ‘ Jewess,” 
Nicolai’s “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” Meyerbeer’s 
** Africaine,” ** Fidelio,” the ‘* Barber of Seville,” 
“ Martha,” “* Czar and Carpenter,” and the “ Flying 
Dutchman.” 





In his fourth lecture on Energy, on the 14th inst., 
Professor Carey Foster considered some of the laws 
in relation to the production of heat as a form of 
energy, by Chemical Action, or Combustion: and 
showed the nature of Electrical energy, and the 
yarious ways in which electrified bodies can be made 
to do work. 





The librarian of the Laurentine Library in 
Florence has sought to prove in a recent publication 
that Rossini hails not from Pesaro but from the 
town of Lugo. Rossini’s family was patrician and 
goes back to the fifteenth century. He was the 
‘« Swan of Pesaro” merely by birth, but he belonged 
to Lugo by parentage. 





The fson of the Standigl, pupil of the basso 
Rokitansky, possessing a fine voice, has sung at the 
Philharmonic Concerts, “Oh! ruddier than the 
cherry” with immense success. Anoffer was made by 
Herbeck to secure him for the Grand Opera. His 
guardians refused consent, and prudently wish the 
youth to continue his studies. 





Professor Ella will give his last lecture of the 
season, being his 34th, at the London Institution, 
Wednesday next, on Modern Ballet and Character- 
istic Music, illustrated by selections from Mozart's 
* Zauberflote,” Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert,” Weber's 


and Marschuer’s ‘* Der J'emplar,” founded on Scotts 





’ deserving institution. 
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Mr. John Thomas (Harpist to Her Majesty the 
Queen) has arrived in London from St. Petersburg. 
On his way through Berlin, he had the honour of 
playing at a soir¢e given by the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Prussia, to which the élite of Berlin were 
invited. The other artists who appeared were 
Madame Joachim and Herr Bardt, the pianist. 





A lively lawsuit has recently been carried on by 
the houses Cottrau of Naples and Ricordi of 
Milan over the copyright of ‘Lucia de Lammer- 
nor” and “ La Vestale.” The Roman Court of 
Appeal has now decided the question by ruling in 
favour of Cottrau. The Milanese publisher has been 
condemned to damages and costs for illegally pub- 
lishing Donizetti’s work. 





The Conservatorium of Stuttgard numbers at the 
present moment 508 pupils, of whom England 
fumnishes thirty-six, Switzerland as many, and 
America no less than seventy-one. Turkey is lowest 
in representation, having sent one pupil; Africa has 
two, and France three. The 508 are looked after by 
twenty-seven professors, and take lessons to the 
weekly number of 610. 





Mame. Artot de Padilla, after having given birth 
toa daughter in Paris, is now able to renew her 
professional engagements, and is expected to sing in 
Berlin next week. During her retirement her Russian 
and other engagements, amounting to some £3000, 
were necessarily given up, and as Figaro faceti- 
ously observed, in favour of un tres cher enfant. 
Her husband has been singing at the Italian Opera 
in Paris the rdle of Don Juan very successfully. 

To-night an amateur dramatic performance, under 
the patronage of the Duke of Cambridge, will be 
given at the St. James’s Theatre in aid of the widows 
and orphans of the men who have fallen in the 
Ashantee war. Several well-known amateur actors 
will appear. The plays to be performed are ‘* The 
Captain of the Watch,” Tobin’s comedy of * The 
Honeymoon” and §. Lover's extravaganza, “ The 
Happy Man.” All the actors are to be non-pro- 
fessional. 





Miss Ada Dyas has been culling her laurels in 
America, playing at Daly’s Fifth Avenue-Theatre in 
Shakespearean comedy and modern pieces. Her 
Princess of France in ** Love's Labour Lost” ranked 
first among the female réles, being a stately and well- 


thy milking do, the morn and eve between, and not 
by the dim religious light of the fitful kerosene. 
For the cow may plunge and the lamp explode, and 
the fire fiend ride the gale, and shriek the knell of 
the burning town in the glow of the molten pail!” 
How many artists in opéra bouffe hail from the 
music halls? In Parisat all events the representa- 
tive ones are derived from the cafés-concerts. Mdme. 
Théo began her career at the Eldorado; Mdme. 
Ugalde made her début at the Café du Geant, as did 
the well reputed Marie Sass. The Eldorado again 
gave Judic, and the Café Moka yielded the famous 
Thérésa and the tenor Michot. Mdme. Casimir, 
the ducnna of the Opéra Comique came out of a 
caié concert in Brussels, and so did Zulma Bouffar 
whom Offenbach subsequently found at Ems and 
persuaded her to go to;Paris. Schneider and Marie 
Cico also have their issue from this class of enter- 
tainment, and finally Blondelet of the Variétés was 
once employed at the Café des Aveugles. 





The Poet Laureate’s ‘* Welcome” to the Princess 
Alexandroyna is to be set to music by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan. By the way the Poet Laureate commits 
two blunders in that poem. The first is historical, 
making ‘‘ England’s Harold” give Russia’s throne 
awife. It was not England’s Harold but England's 
Harold’s papa, Earl Godwin, who furnished a bride 
for the Muscovite prince of the period. But there 
was not much Russia in those days. Mr. Tennyson’s 
second mistake is writing Alexandrovna with a w 
instead of v. There is no w in the word at all. The 
Russian letter is the Greek beta now pronounced 
veta, and its exact equivalent in English is our v. 
Mr. Sullivan should correct the poet and not let his 
singers sing ‘drown her!” as a valedictory refrain. 


If “Mary Queen o’ Scots” was not already 
sentenced to withdrawal, we should think there was 
a faint glimmer of hope for its arousing some 
infinitesimal religious excitement. At all events we 
hear that there was absolutely a faithful old woman 
in the gallery the other night who was stirred up to 
object to John Knox’s abuse of the Roman Catholics, 
and that this objection arrested the performance, to 
the extreme delight of all concerned. But the 
excitement alas passed away: nothing came of it. 
On the other hand the fates are cruel to this play. 
On Saturday, it is said, all the supers, to the 
number of over seventy, struck at the last moment, 
and could not be persuaded to appear. On the 





balanced performance. In ‘* Charity” she played 
Mrs. Vanbrugh; and powerfully impressed tho critics. 
In short Miss Dyas’s career appears to meet with 
that appreciation which her artistic ability certainly 
deserves. 





Mr. Charles Morton, the manager, has sued 
Jarrett and Palmer, managers of Niblo’s, in New 
York, for damages in 30,600 dollars, for not fulfilling 
their contract with the Soldene troupe last fall in 
New York. The plaintiff claims that he engaged 
the company and secured their passages by a 
Cunard steamer. The defendants reply that after 
the contract was signed, the panic compelled them 
to telegraph plaintiff that the monetary crisis would 
render the speculation a losing affair to both parties. 





Ponchielli’s new opera, ‘I Lituani” was brought 
out on Saturday at the Scala, Milan, and is said to 
have enjoyed complete success. The composer was 
called twenty-four times before the curtain. The 
libretto of “ The Lithuanians” is by Ghislanzoni, 
and is derived from a Polish poem which relates 
how Conrad Wallenrod the patriot succeeded in 
getting elected grand-master of the Teutonic order, 
and hoped to use the Society for the deliverance of 
his country. Betrayed and detected, he poisoned 
himself to avoid the torture of the Vehmgericht. 





A Chicago poet, who was recently informed that 
Mdme. Nilsson had thoughtfully built a shelter for 
cows on her land at Peoria, mindful: of the 
catastrophe which led to the destruction of his 
native city, immediately burst into this wild and 

tiful frenzy of verse: ‘ Christine, Cliristine, 


same night, too, a cat got on the stage, and began 
to mew just as Mrs. Rousby was delivering one of 
| her most pathetic passages; and the cat’s mews 
| proved too much for the poet’s. 





The public of Padua seem to have taken a maniacal 
distrust of all efforts to please them at the Teatro 
|Concordi and the Teatro Garibaldi. At the latter 
house “‘ Un Ballo in Maschera” produced an awful 
‘onslaught upon the footlights. The orchestra was 
stormed and its Rubicon crossed, and full assault 
delivered upon the stage. Seats were used as 
weapons, lamps flew about like bombshells, and the 
proscenium and auditorium were soon a wreck. A 
delegate wearing a tricolour scarf appeared, accom- 
panied by guards and carabineers, and tried to soothe 
the mob, but was encountered with cries of ‘ Givo 
us back our money.” At last a young man jumped 
up and made a proposal. ‘ Send the receipts to the 
poor of the town,” he cried. The suggestion found 
favour; applause followed; and the audience quietly 
strolled out of the despoiled theatre, merely breaking 
a few bones of the boxkeepers and other officials on 
their road out. 

Mr. E. Weston, who was formerly proprietor of the 
Music Hall, Holborn, with which for several years 
his name was associated, met with a fatal accident 
on Thursday week, the night of the illumination. 
Whilst crossing from one side of Holborn Viaduct to 
the other, on his way home, he was struck down by 
a three-horse van, and the wheels passed over his 
body. The unfortunate man was at once conveyed 
to St. Bartholomew's Hospital; but died a few 
mintites after his admission. The deceased, we 


believe, was about fifty-four years of age. It is now 
ten or twelve years since he retired from the Holborn 
Music Hall, and of late his circumstances had been 
much reduced, owing to an unsuccessful attempt to 
found a suburban pleasure gardon called ‘* Weston's 
Retreat.” 





The winner of the Olympic prize ode on the 

Royal Marriage was Mr. F, E. Weatherley, a gontle- 
man whose ‘ Tyrolese Folk Songs" we lately re- 
viewed. Mr. Weatherley also wrote the prize 
anthem for music, though the Era, by a funny 
misplacement of stops, makes Mr. Duncan Davison 
the author. The judges on this memorable occa- 
sion were Messrs. Tom Taylor, Joseph Knight, and 
Charles Lamb Kenney! Why not have added Mr. 
Wellington Guernsey to that judicial triad? We 
aro curious to know if what gossip asserts is trae— 
namely that Mr. Weatherley sent in two odes, and 
that the judges shovelled them both into one— 
opposing metres notwithstanding—and then awarded 
the prize on the aggregate arrangement. Can Mr. 
Weatherley inform us whether the poem which Mr. 
Neville recited was a homogeneous poem or a com- 
posite ? 

It was ignoble of Mesdames Lucca and di 
Murska, wealthy prime donne as they are, to 
attempt to escape from Havana and leave their 
impoverished followers to starve ina strange land. 
At the same time the tyranny of the Cuban govern- 
ment may be quoted in condonation, What operatic 
scheme could possibly have succeeded with a civil 
governor nagging away at it after the manner of the 
governor of Havana? The laws regulating theatricals 
are ridiculously strict. Medical certificates of indis- 
position from private physicians are not accepted as 
excuses for non-appearance. The patient must be 
examined by two official doctors, and if found well 
enough to sing, is obliged to do so or go to prison. 
Heavy fines are inflicted for any cuts in the scores 
of the operas, which must be performed in the same 
way as at the principal European opera houses. 
The government is provided with scores, and all 
omissions are fined at rates varying from five hundred 
to five thousand dollars. A few of such fines soon 
helped to bring the Lucca-Murska scheme to ruin. 





A correspondent of a contemporary calls attention 
to the almost entire absence of the names of English 
composers from the programs of the music performed 
by the band of the Second Life Guards and her 
Majesty's private band at the State Banquet last 
week. In the first selection, that of the Guards’ band, 
while Germany, France, and Russia were represented 
by some of their greatest composers—Mendelssohn, 
Auber, Meyerbeer, Gounod, and Glinka—England 
passed without recognition. In the second program 
even the modern German school was brought to the 
front in the shape of the Entr'Acte and Epithala- 
mium from Wagner's “ Lohengrin” while Gounod, 
Meyerbeer, and Auber were again laid under contri- 
bution, but the only specimen of our native music 
presented to the Princess was a mere pidce d'occassion 
by the director of the private band, Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
entitled ‘The Duchess of Edinburgh's March.” 
But when did any military bandmaster ever admit a 
living Englishman's music into his program, except- 
ing only his own? Every selection quoted by the 
Court Circular exemplifies the selfish rule. 





A recent trial at bar which has occupied the 
attention of most of us, is being turned to dramatic 
purpose for the Italian stage, and is likely to come 
out at a Naples theatre under the title “ La Causa 
Ticciborni.” Some softening of British patronymics 
has necessarily to be resorted to, to bring the proper 
names within the compass of Italian tongues. Thus 
we have in the cast Sir Ruggiero Ticciborni and 
Arturo Ortone, rival heroes; Caterina Dauti, 
beloved by both; Sir Radicaliffo, a cavalier who 
marries the heroine ; and subsidiary characters who 
may be detected under such disguises as Boghil, 
Pittendri, and Uolli. The honourable member for 
Peterborough is only recognisable ‘under the last 
mask by resorting to phonetic principles ; nor is the 











zealous counsel for the defence at first sight to be 
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distinguished as il Dottore Chinelli; but the direst 
attempt at translation is representing the Lord 
Chief Justice as il Lord Capo di Giustizia Sir 
Cochiborno. Evidently the Italian dramatist was 
misled by the mute ck in the name of Cockburn, 
and imagined they held their place in the pro- 
nunciation. 





Last week a brilliant bal masqué was given by the 
Danish Court. About half-past ten the trumpets 
sounded, and a procession, which undoubtedly was 
the great hit of the evening, entered the apartments. 
It was arranged by Count Friis Friisenborg who repre- 
sented King Christian IV. (middle of 17th century) 
with his Queen, and a suite of about fifty young 
noblemen, who came to visit the Court of that King. 
This procession was shortly afterwards followed by a 
number of Venetian nobles in costumes from the 
16th century, who arranged a very pretty quadrille, 
which at a very short interval was followed by the 
quadrille of the Crown Princess, representing Polish 
peasants and peasant girls dancing a national dance. 
A procession of comic masks followed, in dresses 
such as were worn by our grandparents, and was 
very successful; but the last, or the Princess Thyra’s 
quadrille, was undoubtedly the greatest success 
amongst the quadrilles, and represented Neapolitans 
in their picturesque costumes. Her Royal Highness 
danced a tarantelle so cleverly that at the general 
desire, conveyed to her by the King, she was obliged 
to repeat it. His Majesty wore at one time a rich 
costume & la Henri Trois, and as the King, without 
doubt, is one of the handsomest men in Europe, it 
is needless to add that the costume suited him per- 
fectly. The Queen changed her dress at least half a 
dozen times, and looked barely thirty, though her 
Majesty is past fifty, The Princess Thyra wore at | 
one time the costume of a flower girl, but she was at 
once recognised by her figure and grace. 





Mr. ‘Wilkie Collins has arrived from America. 
They gave him a grand dinner in Boston before his 
departure: among the diners were Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Wendell Holmes. The decorations 
were sumptuous. At the close of the entertainment 
each guest was presented with a bon-bon box, 
similar in shape and size to the cabinet edition of 


matched by the bareness of the house, and I relished 
beforehand the singular pleasure of seeing a classic 
tragedy and comedy listened to in the midst of the 
depressing silence of the desert.” But he found the 
house full. 


| form of theatrical entertainment is possible in Paris 


The audience was a mixed one, and it 
was attentive and sympathetic. ‘By degrees,’ he 
says, ‘‘ the warmth of feeling expressed in fine verse 
took possession of the house wholly; it shared in 
the grief of Andromache, it trembled for her son; 
at one and the same time it pitied and abhorred 
Pyrrhus, unfortunate and cruel by turns; it felt 
deep pity on seeing the proud Hermione humiliated 
in her haughtiness; and the invincible, ardent, fatal 
passion of Orestes made it shudder.” The writer 
admits all the stilted aspects of the old tragedy ; its 
endless tirades and obsolete expressions, and the 
absurd conventionalities of the ‘‘ confidants ” of the 
principal personages: a character, by the way, which 
Sheridan satirises in the “ Critic.” So that while 
Pyrrhus declares his flame, Hermione supplicates 
him on her knees, and Orestes paints the ardour of 
his passion, a gentleman who remains dumb and a 
lady who does not speak lean against a pillar and 
seem to wait with forced resignation for the end of 
these fine speeches. But, in spite of these anomalies, 
he maintains that “the elevation of the language, 
the visible intervention of the divinities, the grandeur 
of the characters, the nobleness of the postures, at 
last vanquished profane modern prejudices and 
made us enthusiastic.” And this was in modern 
Paris where “ ridicule kills,” and where the follies 
and frivolities of the Empire still flourish as 
abundantly under a military republic. 

It would seem then, if that evening at the Théatre 
Frangais was not an exceptional one, that a severer 


than in London. Anything half so solemn and 
instructive would produce in a London house a 
real desert; and the few occupants of spare stalls 
tempted thither by orders would be half asleep or in 
the lowest stage of melancholy. As for sympathising 
with prosy characters in togas and posturers in 
peplums, an English theatrical audience would as 
soon think of enjoying a temperance lecture or a 
discourse on metaphysics. Even Shakespeare a 
London public has ceased to tolerate, and Shake- 
speare stands to Racine in the scale of liveliness as 





Mr. Collins's works. The boxes were covered with 
Turkey morocco, and each contained the author's 
photograph and autograph, the number of his 
important works exactly corresponding with the 
number present at the reception. Moreover Mr. 
Wendell Holmes read a complimentary poem, grace- 
ful enough to be worthy of the Poet at the Breakfast 
Table. We must find space for this four-versed 
epigram. 

The painter's and the poet’s fame 

Shed their twinned lustre round his name, 


To gild our story-teller’s art, 
Where each in turn must play his part. 


What scenes from Wilkie’s pencil sprung, 
The minstrel saw but left unsung! 

What shapes the pen of Collins drew, - 
The painter clad in living hue! 

But on our artist's shadowy screen 

A stranger miracle is seen 

Than priest proclaims or pilgrim seeks— 
The poem breathes, the picture speaks! 
And so his double name comes true, 
They christened better than they knew, 
And art proclaims him twice her son— 
Painter and poet both in one! 


The neatness of the double allusion justifies a 
little stretch of imagination in calling Wilkie Collins 
a poet. 





q - 
FRENCH VERSUS ENGLISH AUDIENCES. 





A French correspondent of the Times narrates how 
the other night in Paris he set off for what he calls 
the “‘ French Theatre’ to see the pure legitimate— 
Racine and Moliire —‘' Andromaque” and “ Les 
Femmes Savantes.”” He wished to ascertain whether 
modern comedy had rendered Paris insensible to 
the effects of classic literature. He expected to find 
himself in a wilderness of empty benches; imagined 
that ‘‘there would be besides myself only a few 
obstinate old playgoers, heroic defenders of classic 
poetry, who had taken upon themselves the mission 
of protesting against modern literature and its 
extravagant productions. I thought the simplicity 
of the scenery on the stage would be more than 





Rossini stands to Bach. It is curious, apropos of 
‘the musical parallel, that while the musical public 
|of London cheerfully stand a severe and edifying 
fare, the theatrical public go in wholly for amuse- 
ment. For the one class, Seneca cannot be too 
heavy ; for the other Plautus is not light enough. 
Now musical puritanism has not inoculated Paris: 
only yesterday Handel was unknown to that public. 


instruction in that form. 


some bit of moral analysis, which an English 
audience would demand to have solved in half an 
hour, and perhaps grudge even that space of time. 


before his eyes. The English spectator de- 


mands to be 
wants the story told succinctly, 


knows all about it. 


may underlie even an unhappy climax. 


die. 


But on the other hand the theatre-goers of Lutetia 
sit out didactic plays with marvellous patience and 
submission: they seem never tired of taking their 
With what enjoyment 
will a Parisian audience witness a long five-act 
comedy, with terrible waits between the acts, all 
designed to elaborate some social piece of ethics, or 


The French spectator is satisfied as long as the 
anatomical dissection of character is carried on 


interested in a story to which 
the human personages are subservient, and he 
so that he 
may realise it easily and get home when he 
If the end comes out different 
to what he could have wished, he goes home 
grumbling, too often ignoring the artistic effect that 
This 
British propensity to square things at the end is 
fatal to the spirit of tragedy; and this is perhaps 
the reason that tragedy is declining among us. It 
cannot be borne now that the virtuous hero should 
Only when he deeply sinned—as in the case 
of Mathias, haunted by the ‘ Bells”—may the 
curtain fall on his death. Even history must be 
perverted that the good may escape; and Amy 
Robsart, slain by facts and Sir Walter Scott, is 
suffered by Halliday to avoid the trap which yawns 


i 5 

The French gentlemen whom we quoted at the 
beginning, shared his countrymen’s enthusiasm for 
Racine, but he could not brook Moliare, The 
“Femmes savantes” spoilt his taste for the legitimate, 
“At the risk of being burnt alive I declare that I 
found the piece old-fashioned, and that with the ex. 
ception of a few scenes—wonderful still, like every- 
thing that springs from genius—I found that there 
were long tiresome passages, which remind one of the 
good old days when people made their wills before 
undertaking a journey from Rouen to Paris, or from 
York to London. Racine is less obsolete than 
Moliére, because Racine paints passion and Moliaye 
the ridiculous. The passions of the last century are 
still ours, while since then the ridiculous has under. 
gone many changes.” Here again the British taste 
of playgoers joins issues. We can in London much 
better bear with the humour of a hundred and fifty 
years ago than with the pathos of that period. How 
freshare the comedies of theseventeenth century com. 
pared with its portentous tragedies and its bombastic 
melodramas! In the one direction there is an 
everlasting exhumation carried on by London 
managers; but of the other class the two or three 
specimens lately dug out and exhibited at Drury 
Lane, the Haymarket and the Adelphi, make modern 
audiences marvel at the singular appetite possessed 
by our forefathers in the “ palmy days of the 
drama.” 








APOLLYON IN THE CITY. 

There is either no church music in the City of 
London, or what there is has little or no effect on the 
parochial mind. Apollyon has just pulled down and 
carted away the Church of St. Martin Oteswich or 
Outwich, and the newspapers announce the pulling 
down and carting away of fourteen other churches 
within the walls of the old City. The plea for this 
exercise of the royal doings of Beelzebub in this 
matter is the melancholy fact that these churches 
are without congregations. There was no congrega- 
tion in this Church of St. Martin on the confines of 
Bishopsgate Street. What the parish may be is of 
no concern, for it is now settled that parishioners 
are not bound to attend their parish church, but are 
free to worship where they please. Therefore should 
there be no parishioners, there may be a large ton- 
gregation, and if no large congregation to-day, there 
may be in three months’ or a twelvemonth’s time. 
But numbers are not the essence of a daily service, 
and the rule directing the priest to use the daily 
offices, day by day, is not dependent upon the area 
occupied by the people. One Martin Oteswich, citizen 
of London, founded St. Martin’s Church in the four- 
teenth century, and in 1385 the advowson was given 
to the Merchant Taylors’ Guild. The Rev. J. B. 
Deane the rector survives the church, and the income 
was, and is to him for life, almost two thousand a 
year. Ono onerous duty still falls to him, that of 
saying grace at the dinners of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company, and so ably does he fulfil his duty that it 
is generally remarked “it is exceedingly cheap at the 
price.” 

The number of the parishioners is no longer 4 
test of the usefulness of a parish church, and the 
number of the congregation is altogether mutable. 
In the days of Crowther, Viear of Christchurch, this 
church was full to excess; now it is comparatively 
empty. So again in the time of Dale, St. Bride's and 
St. Sepulchre’s were as furnaces of breathing and 
seething humanity ; now they are at freezing point. 
If congregations are to be the test of destruction or 
salvation, why not pull down St. Peter le Poer of 
Old Broad Street, a rectory of eighteen hundred 4 
year; and St. Olave’s, Hart Street, another, with two 
thousand six hundred and fifty pounds, besides house, 
fees, and perquisites ? There are those who do not 
think the City over-weighted with churches or services- 
The sudden erection of a huge, strange kind of building 
'yelept the City Temple on the Holborn Viaduct, the 
Archiepiscopal Cathedral of the Congregationalists, 
the seat of the great metropolitan orator, Dr. Parker, 
has been thought necessary to the spiritual welfare 
of the City, and we may naturally suppose the late 
Prince Consort on his horse in the centre of the 
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this fact. The Poultry Chapel was crowded, the 
Weigh-house Chapel is full to an overflow, and so 
are the other meeting-houses within the City. The 
primary causes operating against these unfortunate 
and doomed churches are the non-residence of the 
clergy and the want of proper music in the services. 
Of the incumbents, nine are non-resident, and of 
the organists, six are ladies. There is no daily 
services in any one of thesé churches, but there are 
Litany services on Wednesday and Friday in two— 
the two in Lombard Strect. Some of these sanc- 
tuaries have been recently restored at great cost, 
and in those not so there are fine paintings and 
much rich carved work by our great Caroline artist. 
Some date from centuries before the time of Henry 
VIll., and most are burial places of well-known 
citizens and distinguished persons in their different 
professions. Here and there are fine altar pieces, 
communion plate ‘“ very handsome,” “a great deal 
of handsome carving,” and “interesting monu- 
ments.” With one or two exceptions all these 
curches are the work of Sir Christopher Wren; 
and Aldermary, as it is called, is a unique specimen 
of Sir Christopher’s genius for Gothic, and it stands 
the finest of his towers in the City, or indeed else- 
where. Every epoch has its peculiar character, 
belonging solely to itself, and not attainable at any 
other period. To destroy the best specimens of any 
particular date, to demolish the towers, dash down 
the altar-pieces, break up the carved work with the 
axe and the hammer, is a forestalling of the scythe 
and tooth of Time altogether unexplainable. A 
popular preacher, a popular musical service, would 
fill each and every one of these churches to a 
certainty. Why restore a church at great cost, then 
pull its stones down to the ground without one 
tender or reverent thought of its antecedents? And 
for amerely speculative reason which may be said 
to affect nine-tenths of the churches in the City. 
We much doubt the question of expediency, but 
granting that there may be so colourable a ground for 
it, the primary difficulty presents itself: Have we 
any right to destroy the buildings of past times, 
which are not ours, but belong not only to those 
who built them but to those who are to follow us? 
In olden days the merchant, who had made his 
fortune by his merchandise, raised the church as a 
memorial and thunk-offering ; he had worked hard 
to this end, and what justice or equity is there in 
obliterating the expression of his pious feeling, and 
in ignoring the praise of this achievement? Dr. 
Ruskin puts this argument most forcibly in one of 
his lectures, and he sarcastically observes: Pull 
down, if you please, what you yourselves have built, 
but not what other men gave their strength and 
wealth and life to accomplish. Their right over it 
does not pass with their death, still less is the right 
tothe use of this property vested in those of this 
time only. It belongs to all their successors.” 

The church frequenters of the present day demand 
a good sermon, and a good musical service in which 
they can join. The carefully prepared essay of half 
an hour’s duration, touching on a certain set of 
generals, and the outsides of anything and every- 
thing, is of no use now except to keep people out of 
church. There is too much thorn and thistle 
springing up on all sides for such languid oratory, 
and right-minded folk need some good and necessary 
help in clearing the choked up soil. The minds of 
thousands of the young men in the City are prepared 
to disbelieve; such is the general and ceaseless 
attack on the principles of the Christian faith; and 
ashort service and an equally short, clear, and well- 
directed essay from the pulpit would not fail in 
securing a congregation in the City. The shot 
mid-day service in St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate 
Street, a church in the care of the Rev. J. M. 
Rodwell, is ample demonstration of this. But the 
grand point is the popular musical service, the office 
in which the people can share in the responses, 
chants, hymns, and all other portions which belong 
to them. A common use, a people’s use, ever 
fecures a congregation; witness the crowded 
churches in the western suburbs. No seryi¢e on 
the week days, and a dull, dry, perfunctory one on 
the Sunday, is no test of the necessity of a church 
here or there; for where there aro such services, 











whether east, west, north or south, these churches 
are empty. IRZfsuch a state of things be just cause 
for demolition, but few churches in the City would 
escape destruction. Time and fire are great 
destructives, but neither are half so relentless or 
efficacious as the Sunday apparition of a non- 
resident parson, with his surroundings of clerkdom 
and beadledom, his lady organist, and a score of 
mob-capped little girls. All Saints’, Margaret 
Street, costing upwards of a hundred thousand 
pounds, and displaying an ornate service hardly 
paralleled in the metropolis, began with a humble 
service of two priests and a boy in the humble 
chapel, called ‘Margaret's Chapel,” after the 
Christian name of the wife of its builder. That boy 
and that strange Psalter of Canon Oakeley, led to 
one of the greatest changes in modern days. We 
want an Upton Richards and a Canofi Oakeley in 
the City. Put two such men in the dreariest, the 
most out-of-the-way City churches, the least 
populated parish, and the chureh would be crammed 
and lionised throughout the City liberties. A single 
priest, with 2 man and a boy, and his heart in the 
work, may do wonders in the City. Reading prayers 
is all over; this is most evident from the empty 
pews in churches where there are endowed readers. 
This animal is a most mischievous one, for he 
suggests non-residence, and insinuates non-attend- 
ance. If the rector or vicar be absent, why should 
his flock follow the hireling? Some revival of 
popular service in the City is imperative, or in the 
course of a few years half the City churches may be 
cast down. The present plea will apply to we know 
not what number. It may be always urged that 
people will not go to church on a week-day, and that 
the City on the Sunday is a city of silence and 
unoccupied space. But people will go to worship if 
it be made a pleasure and a delight. Dake the two 
churches in Lombard Street now awaiting destruc- 
tion, and think of the number of young men in that 
street housed at the opening of the banks therein. 
If there were services in which these young men 
could participate with any joy, what is the consider- 
ation of half an hour earlier in Lombard Street to 
them? And depend upon it where the young heads 
congregate, the old ones would soon follow. The 
principals would rejoice to partake in the happiness 
of their employés. Have the incumbents of these 
two churches tried to gather these young men 
together in the early merning? Have they done as 
did Messrs. Richards and Oakeley—stuck to it with 
a& man and a boy? 

What is the Worshipful Company of Parish Clerks 
about? Is it waking, sleeping, or dreaming? Or 
have its members accepted the bribe—pension for 
life—and with the rector, vicar, organist, and beadle 
settled down into the ease, but not with any dignity 
of the situation. Possibly the most reprehensible in 
this affair are the organists. The City musical 
church services are in a most deplorable condition— 
fifty years behind-hand—and had the organists been 
inoculated with a tithe of the zeal of their western 
brethren, secured a parochial class, gained a sturdy 
patron, and chosen thoroughly popular music, these 
doomed churches would not have been consumed 
The churches have fallen because they gave out no 
light.. The warehouses, the stores, tho offices, the 
banks, are all illuminated with worldly wisdom ; the 
parish church alone has had its doors barred and sealed. 
It had its art treasures, its musical instruments, its 
altar-piece, its vessels of silver and gold; the 
resident and the wayfarer might knock, but there 
was none to open; the fastenings stood firm and 
hard. Why not pull it down? The dead merchant, 
the dead architect, the dead workmen cannot be 
summoned up, and parchment, writing, wax and 
seal go for nothing now-a-days. Even the episcopal 
‘consecrated for ever” has ceased to have any 
meaning. 





DOGBERRY “SEES NO REASON.” 





The days follow, and do not resemble each other, 
says the French quotation. Lord-Chamberlains 
follow, and resemble each other very much. 
Pompey falls and Cwsar succeeds, and the proverbial 
likeness is maintained. When the Liberal ministry 


\ened out of doors taking with the representative 
stage-worrier Lord Sydney, it was fondly hoped in 
some quarters that the incoming noble Dogberry 
would show himself less arbitrary and obstructive 
than the outgoing one. Vain anticipation! It was 
not the men but the system that should have been 
wiped away. Whether Lord Sydney or Lord 
Hertford or Lord Carabas is in office, no difference 
is made; the red tape varies not one barleycorn of 
its regulation width, and the same underlings potter 
about the same business. Messieurs Valnay and 
Pitron, who have been more worried by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s department than most managers, 
erroneously trusted that the exchange of a marquis 
for a viscount might mean for them the exchange of 
intelligence for dull perversity. So they wrote to 
the Lord Chamberlain, asking permission to produce 
** Le Supplice d'une Femme,” by Emile de Girardin ; 
“ Le Demi-Monde,” by Dumas fils ; the ‘' Seraphine,” 
by Sardou; and ‘' Julie,” by Octave Feuillet. In 
making this request they state that the predecessors 
of the Marquis of Hertford, by refusing to allow the 
representation of these and similar pieces of modern 
authors, which the press and the public have 
alike demanded, have practically restricted them 
to the old French plays. Why, they ask, should 
works that are permitted in all the capitals of the 
civilised world be forbidden the soil of free England ? 
It cannot be intended to stamp the directors as 
incapable, or to drive them to ruin; yet such will be 
the result if this policy be continued. Finally, they 
assure his lordship that they have always eliminated 
every line of doubtful propriety, and they submit 
that they have never offended good taste, or com- 
pelled a family to quit the theatre before the end of 
the performance. But % quoi bon? If Messieurs 
Valnay and Pitron argued all day long with the 
whole eloquence of the Sorbonne and rhetoric of the 
Académie, they would never move the Censor of 
Plays. For the real Censor, the practical controlling 
power is not Lord Sydney or Lord Hertford, nor yet 
the ‘‘ predecessors ” vaguely alluded to, but the firm 
of Spencer Ponsonby and Bodham Donne. And 
Messrs. Ponsonby and Donne are there “ not of an 
age but for all time,” no matter what Lord theo- 
retically heads the department. Accordingly to the 
French managers’ nugatory letter the following 
pooh-pooh is wafted from St. James’s Palace :— 
Lord Chamberlain’s Office, St. James's 
Palace, 8.W., March 12, 1874. 

Gentlemen,—I am desired by the Lord Chamber- 
lain to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 5th 
instant, requesting that his lordship will cause to 
be re-examined certain pieces by eminent French 
authors which have been from time to time sub- 
mitted for license to the examiner of plays, and 
have been refused as unsuited for representation in 
this country. 

In reply, I am to inform you that the decisions of 
his lordship’s predecessors, with respect to the 
pieces in question, were arrived at after due and 
careful consideration, and that he sees no reason to 
reverse them. 

His lordship desires me further to inform you 
that it will be his duty, as it was that of his pre- 
decessors, to refuse his license for all pieces or 
portions of pieces, which, in his opinion, from their 
tone or tendency, appear to be unsuited for the 
stage in this country, and that he will expect his 
directions in regard to them to be strictly complied 
with.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Srencer Ponsonpy. 


What could be expected? It is not likely that 
Ponsonby and Donne in 1874 are going to reverse 
the decisions of Donne and Ponsonby in 1873. 
“His lordship sees no reason,” of course. His 
lordship never does see reason: reason is just that 
invisible mysterious operation which never comes 
within his lordship’s ken, The noble marquis 
nominally, Messrs. Ponsonby and Donne actually, 
are the sole arbiters of what pieces are suited or 
unsuited “for” (in the non-Spencerian stanza of 
common English we say ‘‘to”) the English stage. 
Public taste, critical judgment go for nothing: the 
fate of dramatic literature rests with the Castor and 
Pollux of St. James’s Falace. It may be that their 
recent inability to see reason, their muddling ways 
for the last year or two, contributed to upset the 
late ministry by giving it a factitious unpopularity 
in the great towns. The par nobile fratrum con- 
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trived to make burlesque-writers appear clever when 
they ridiculed the cabinet, and thus taught audiences 
to laugh at the Liberal government. But what 
mattered that to them, fixed in the everlasting seat 
of a government sinecure? Cabinets may come and 
cabinets may go, but Castor and Pollux will sit there 
till the day of their doom, “ seeing no reason ” even 
though Reason tweaks them by the nose. 





LUBECK, THE PIANIST. 





To THe Eprrtor. 

Sim,—Allow me to inform the readers of your 
journal that the paragraph in your issue of the 7th 
inst., which spoke unfavourably of the present state 
of health of my friend Lubeck, the pianist, was 
happily premature, He has not yet been to Italy, 
but is at present in Switzerland, where he is fast 
regaining his health. I received a letter from him 
a fow days back entirely free from the smallest 
trace of mental disturbance, and his friends hope 
that the rest he is taking will soon. result in his 
permanent recovery.— I am, Sir, &c., 

Frep. A. Wuirer. 

Kinross House, Cromwell Road, 

17th March, 1874. 





THE MUSICAL ARISTOCRACY. 
To tue Eprror. 

Sin,—Since the death of the Prince,Consort and the 
Earl of Westmorland, the divine Muse has had good 
reason to mourn the loss of her best friends in 
England. Season after season the paying concerts 
of the aristocracy are becoming fewer and further 
between ; and a popular Italian vocalist assured me 
last season, that his engagements did not amount 
to a fourth in number to what he received many 
seasons ago. One reason assigned is the increase 
of terms demanded by vocalists, and the frequent 
union of amateurs in the place of artists to amuse 
a mixed gathering of guests. Two of the best con- 
certs of the latter were given last season by a 
member of the Societa Lirica, Mr. John Morant, 
The selections of music, too, were from the best 
lyrical works of Mozart, Hummel, Spobr, Gounod, 
Meyerbeer and Wagner. Including the honorarium 
paid to a couple of vocalists and instrumentalists, 
and a quartet of choristers, the cost of these 
concerts was less than the sum paid to a couple of 
second-rate Italian vocalists. As to the effect of 
the performances, it was noticed by more than one 
journalist present, that the most complex concerted 
music was performed very satisfactorily. The 
Italian minister assured me that he had assisted at 
many amateur performances in his own country, 
but never heard any so complete and effective as 
these performances of the Societd Lirica. There 
can be no comparison between aconcert of songs, 
scenas, ballads, and stale popular opera music, with 
only a pianoforte accompaniment, and the union of 
a pianoforte with a quintet of stringed instruments 
and a chamber choir. Whatever merit my lectures 
possess, given before crowded and enthusiastic 
audiences at the London Institution, I am quite 
conscious that the chief attraction is the happy 
selection of good, often neglected, and sometimes 
new music — ancient and modern—so ably per- 
formed by the artists and amateurs of La Societi 
Lirica under my direction. In my early profes- 
sional career many private concerts of the aristocracy 
were given with a quartet of stringed instruments, 
assisting the concerted vocal music with the piano- 
forte. Iwas so fortunate as to enjoy the personal 
friendship of Rossini when in London, and was 
engaged at several parties as viola with Spagnoletti, 
Lindley, Diagonetti, and the gran maestro. As an 
instance of the little sympathy for music and 
musicians, now existing among the upper classes, 
since the defunct concerts of Ancient Music, so 
many years patronized and attended by the Royal 
Family and the aristocracy, take the following. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, being unable to 
preside at the anniversary dinner of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, every effort was made to 
obtain a noble patron of Art to take the chair. It 


| 


did not sueceed, and for the first time in the 
history of this excellent charitable institution, the 
anniversary festival did not take place.—I am, &c., 
J. Evua. 





UNCLE SAM ABROAD. 





In Forster's “ Life of Charles Dickens” there is 
an amusing account by Dickens himself of a visit 
paid by a party of four Americans to the pit of the 
opera house in Naples. Dickens was present with 
two friends when the Translantic tourists arrived. 
The seats were numbered arm-chairs, and the spec- 
tators could buy their numbers at the pay-place, 
and go to it with the easiest direction on the ticket 
itself. The Englishmen were early, and the four 
places of the Americans were on the row next be- 
hind—all together. After looking abont them for 
some time, and seeing the greater part of the seats 
empty, because the audience generally wait in a café 
which is part of the theatre, one of them said, ‘Waal, 
I dunno—I expect we ain’t no call to set so nigh to 
one another neither—will you scatter, Kernel; will 
you scatter, sir?” Upon this the Kernel ‘scattered” 
some twenty benches off, and they distributed them- 
selves (for no earthly reason apparently but to get 
rid of one another) all over the pit. As soon as the 
overture began in came the audience in a mass. 
Then the people who had got the numbers into whith 
they had “scattered” had to get them out, and as 
they understood nothing that was said to them, and 
could make no reply but ‘*‘ A—mericani,” you may 
imagine the number of cocked hats it took to dislodge 
them. At last they were all got back into their right 
places, except one. Aboutan hour afterwards, when 
Moses (‘* Moses in Egypt” was the opera) was invek- 
ing the darkness, and there was a dead silence all 
over the house, unwonted sounds of disturbance 
broke out from a distant corner of the pit, and here 
and there a beard got up to look. ‘What is it neow, 
sir?” said one of the Americans to another, ‘‘ some 
person seems to be getting along again streem.” 
‘* Waal, sir,” he replied, ‘*I dunno; but I ’xpect ’tis 
the Kernel, sir, a holdin’ on.” §So it was. The 
Kernel was ignominiously escorted back to his right 
place, not in the least disconcerted, and in good 
spirits and temper. 








SCOTLAND. 





iprinpuran, March 18th. 

During the last fortnight the Upas-tree of Italian 
opera has exercised anything but a wholesome effect 
over the Edinburgh musical world, insomuch so 
that since the 5th of this month—the day when it 
commenced its sojourn amongst us—we have had 
hardly one musical event of any importance. There 
is one exception, however, and that is the everlasting 
‘* Messiah,” which seems to be a plant capable of 
thriving under any conditions and in any soil. 

The opera on Wednesday night last was ‘JI 
Trovatore "*—a bolus which we have had to swallow 
annually, and often semi-annually for years. 
Madame Sinico made a charming, but by no means 
powerful, Leonora; Madame Trebelli-Bettini achieved 
her usual success as Azucena; Signor Bettini was a 
gallant and sentimental Manrico; while Signor 
Galassi as Il Conte showed to great advantage, both 
vocally and histrionically. This artist, who is a 
new accession to Mr. Mapleson’s company, has been 
extremely well received both here and in Glasgow, 
and we have no doubt that he will fully sustain his 
provincial reputation in London this season. 

“* Don Giovanni” was played on Thursday. Malle. 
Titiens was the Donna Anna, while Madame Sinico 
gave a very good reading of the thankless part of 
Elvira. Malle. Alwina Valleria’s Zerlina was a very 
good piece of acting, and her singing was worthy of 
the highest praise throughout. Signor Bettini’s 
Ottavio and Signor Borella’s Leporello are too well 
known to require comment. Signor Catalani was 
not up to the mark in the part of the Don, but the 
role is so difficult a one that the same might be said 
of all the Don Giovannis whom we have seen for 
years, with one brilliant exception. Who this 
brilliant exception is, is a question we will readily 
leave to the verdict of our readers. 





‘* Fidelio”’ was to have been performed on Friday 
on the occasion of Mdlle. Titiens’ benefit, but owing 
to the illness of that most disappointing of all men, 
Herr Conrad Behrens, “ Lucrezia Dorgia” wag 
substituted with the ben¢ficiaire in the title role, 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini was the courtly and refined 
Orsini she always is, and Signor Agnesi showed his 
great powers as an actor no less than a singer in the 
part of Il Duca. Signor Paladini, though suffering 
from severe cold, manfully attempted to get through 
the part of Genarro, but had to be relieved at the 
end of the third act by Signor Bettini. 
“ Faust” with Malle. Valleriaas Mprgherita was 
given on Saturday night. This lady did not impress 
us so favourably in the réle of Gounod’s heroine ag 
in the part of Zerlina on a previous night. Signor 
Urio’s Faust was sufficiently tame and commonplace, 
and Signor Perkin’s Mephistofele is by no means an 
addition to his list of successes, being on the whole 
a stilted and overdrawn performance. We were 
most pleased with Malle. Justine Macvitz as Siebel 
and Signor Campobello as Valentino, altiough the 
music in the latter part wes too high for a voice 
which is by no means a pure baritone. 
“The Messiah,” with Malle. Titiens, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Fabrini, and Signor Agnesi 
as principals, was performed on Saturday, and 
attracted a large audience. 
To-night the Edinburgh University Musical 
Society give their annual concert. We are sorry 
that we are obliged to hold over our notice of it till 
next week. Ata recital of Thursday last Professor 
Oakeley gave a selection of the music to be per- 
formed, which among other things includes Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in C major, No. 1. 
Glasgow has not been doing much in the musical 
way lately, but a great deal is promised soon. The 
Glasgow Tonic Sol-fa Union are to give a perform- 
ance of the ‘‘ Creation’’ on Thursday, for whieh wo 
are glad to see that laudable young artist Mr. 
Pearson has been engaged to sing the tenor part. 
The St. George’s Choral Union will give Sir George 
Elvey’s ‘* Resurrection and Ascension” on the 7th 
of next month. 

Mr. Joseph Eldred brings a very successful 
‘* Nemesis’ season to a close at the Theatre Royal, 
Glasgow, on the 21st. He will be succeeded by Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin and a Londom company. 





FRANCE, 





Paris, March 18th. 

An old piece of the elder Dumas called “* La Jeunesse 
de Louis XIV.” has been brought out for the first 
time in Paris under the initiation of the present 
Alexandre. Hitherto, the censorship of the Empire 
would never license it, holding it to deal too freely 
with Court life. The Odéon has at last produced it, 
twenty years after its first representation in Brussels; 
M. Dumas fils having curtailed and chopped it about. 
The scene is laid in the Chiteau de Vincennes in 
1658, whither the young King has eome for the 
hunting season; and the Court up! olsterer, M. 
Poquelin (the father of Moliére), has been ordered 
in all haste to fit up apartments in the castle for 
his Majesty and the Court. There is some haggling 
over the bills between him and Cardinal Mazarin, 
who speaks French with an Italian accent, and is 
scheming to get the King married to his niece Marie 
de Mancini. But Anne of Austria is anxious to wed 
her son to the Italian Princess, Marguerite: A 
gardener’s daughter, Georgette, overhears this plot, 
and tells Louis, who dislikes the Savoy marriage and 
begs her to get more information. Molidre becomes 
another detective for the King, who determines to 
do his own police. One of the most effective scenes 
in the play is that in which Moliére, coming to ask 
the King’s signature to a charter for his theatre, n- 
gratiates himself into his favour, and at his Majesty's 
command gives a truly magnificent description of the 
mission of a poet. He is installed as honorary 
valet-de-chambre to the King, and the information of 
the Court intrigues which the young Louis gets from 
him and Georgette, to the great astonishment of his 
mother and the Cardinal, his Majesty tells them 
comes from a familiar demon. Louis devotes him- 





self passionately to Marie. In the course of the 
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piece we are introduced to a hunting scene of startling 
yeality in the forest of Vincennes. Twenty couple 
of real hounds cross the stage. While the hunt is 
going on Louis XIV. is swearing eternal love to 
Marie under the sacred oak of St. Louis. Then the 
Joyal stag comes back to the point of departure on 
purpose to let the Sovereign see him killed, and the 
curée takes place upon the stage. Ultimately the 
King, after a most painful scene with poor Marie, 
rejects her for reasons of State, and announces to 
his mother, Mazarin, and the Court, that the Queen 
of Spain has a son and he is affianced to the Infanta. 
The piece is not a good one; it is too desultory and 
involved. The acting of Lafontaine as Mazarin is 
admirable; the personation of Moli@re and the King 
respectable, and the costumes deserve particular 
credit for their correctness. Neither Anne of Austria 
nor Marie showed to advantage. This piece has 
started a lively discussion in the newspapers as to 
whether Louis Quatorze could possibly have invited 
Moli¢re, a mere play-actor and therefore vagabond, 
to sit down to breakfast with him. 

One of the most popular of festivities has re- 
cently taken place in Paris—that of the dramatic 
artists’ ball. It is much in favour with some people 
here, especially with strangers, who expect to meet 
all the beauty of French his trionic art off the boards. 
Long before the war this ball, which takes place 
annually at one of the theatres for the benefit of the 
dramatic artists’ fund, had fallen into disrepute ; 
the celebrated actresses sold the tickets, which they 
were well able to do, but took care not to appear on 
the scene, leaving it free to their colleagues of the 
third order and their friends. This year, however, 
the ladies have endeavoured to restore the lustre 
which the dramatic ball possessed in the days when 
Rachel was the most active of its patronesses, and 
made up their mind to appear in person. Whata 
disappointment for many of their admirers who 
have only seen them from a distance! How many 
of these famous beauties of the footlights lose their 
charms when off the stage. It is singular that the 
greatest favourites among the French actresses are 
mostly over forty; they hardly seem to be able to 
realise the full force of their power and seduction 
until they grow old. Mdme. Arnould Plessy, the 
heroine of Emile Augier’s pieces at the Théatre 
Francais, is not under fifty-five. Mdlle. Fargueil, 
M. Sardou’s heroine at the Vaudeville, is a little 
older. Even the brightest and prettiest can do 
little while still young. Mdlle. Desclée who has 
just died at thirty-six, could not win attention before 
she was thirty-two. In short, French actresses are 
seldom prized until they have lost the bloom of 
youth and are fast hastening to their decline. 





— —— ———— 


LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





AN ADVERSE CLAQUE. 

Mr. George Lewis, jun., accompanied by Miss Kate 
Santley, of the Alhambra Theatre, applied on Monday 
to Mr. Knox for summonses against several persons. 
Miss Santley was engaged at the Alhambra, and had 
become a great favourite, but a combination had been 
entered into to prevent her from performing, and to 
give undue prominence to Miss Rose Bell. A friend 
of Miss Bell had organised the opposition and con- 
spiracy to drive Miss Santiey from the stage. The 
plan adopted was to give free admission to from 70 
to 100 persons, with directions that they were to hiss 
Miss Santley and to applaud her rival. The effect 
of the system, if it remained unchecked, must be to 
ruin Miss Santley and to give Miss Bell the leading 
position at the theatre. Several officers had been 
employed in tracing out the leaders of the conspiracy, 
and a clear case was got against someofthem. The 
system of persecution had gone on for some time, and 
on one night the hissing was so intolerable that Miss 
Santley was unable to appear. He was prepared 
with the evidence of several witnesses, some of whom 
had been asked to hiss Miss Santley and applaud 
Mi&s Bell. He would call witnesses who would give 
most important evidence in the case, and a letter 
would be produced in which the writer suggested the 
sale of a picture “to raise funds to sustain the 
war.” Mr. Knox granted Mr. Lewis the summons. 


With reference to the foregoing Mdlle. Rose Bell 
Writes to deny that “as far as she is personally 
accused” she forms one ofa party to ruin Miss 

tley. ‘Ihave no wish,” she adds, ‘‘ to take away 
from the glory of any artist with whom I may be 
connected, I only endeavour to fulfil my engagement 
8 an artist as conscientiously as possible to my 
manager and the public. The success I have met 
With in France, Belgium, and America, and here, is 
the best proof that I have no reason to be envious of 
the suecess of a comrade,” 
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Now Ready. \Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


co. EB. Wi eabhizn G, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society ; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wuicn ane ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. ; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘Tho People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

- WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. «Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day: . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. ‘The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.’ —Church Review 


mon oof 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henriotta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition, Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” ‘ 
Tur Worps ny THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 


Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 








London: J, 7, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eqton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 


£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. | 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


£3 3s, per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
+,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


a 


—- 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





| 





Se 


J. B. CRAMER & CO,s 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 75, 
MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUDUT, £9 93,; 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s. 
One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression, 
Forté, 


Forté. 

Tremolo. 

Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator, 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s. ; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No, 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion.. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 


WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson, 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette, Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Kne® Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73 ; WALNUT, £76 


Twenty-four Stops. (‘Two Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bat 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J.B. CRAMER AND ©CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 








1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .........- 15 ra 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
CRS. cobecincauesat ation 18 “ 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 RS 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 ws 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 pea 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 - 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 - 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..ccccsescccccce 38 ” 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OEE): co cccesecsscses coves 4 ” 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
WN iinsi cise cqnasseeunens 50 - 
8.—The above with Ride Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Crgan 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
BMG) os sigs civeccrcecese 60 - 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 35 - 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 40 mm 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 45 pe 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 4 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 ‘i 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ‘ 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 ie 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 in 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 
00 BW o6:0.6 os cdcdccesee 85 mm 
11.—Ten Stops, 24 Octaves German 
Pedals, Footand Hand Blowers 
4 and Foot Swell ....... race” 
12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
and Hand Blower .......... 110 rs 
13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 
Blower..... evéaces oeccces.120t0150,, 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, 9f, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 
Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Sens Seat and Back, £2 10s. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 
Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 





Bour- 


ine, 


£76 
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j,B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS, 


BY ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 





There Sits & DITA... ...... 0 se eveees ri 
Sweet UreaMeL......ceeeeecevesses | 
Uitle Maid Of Arcades... ....ccccsecessccccsecessecccee & 
4umevere | (Sung by Malle, Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 
The Sailor’s Grave......cecese cece 4 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ., 4 
I ee on a RT 1 


_— 





BY LOUISA GRAY. 





My White r0se .. 0... secescceccecvercesecccssene 4 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 
Forgotten, (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Tenor) ................ 4 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 
By of Lovo, “* Remembraes® 2... cicccicccccesssccste | 





BY O. BARRI. 


—_~— 


PE MEE acdene cn tathscersuenshsiarranbeeecéenan Oe © 
TRL EMND 00.c0 cecn cnnecessecessctocosrepestons O © 
Alone for ever. In Dand F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
PU GME cctcccnecoceccstvcesseeeeccetdssescnce 4 0 
WO AMATO! occ ccccscccccccece cece cscs cccccece ce e0eese 40 
BOVE GUO PAM on os... v0000s seccerccccccssscesescese & © 


BY MISS PHILP. 

The hidden Chord 2... ccceccccvcccocccccccccccccscccsce & 
The night closes o’er her, (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ........secceseses 4 
Restored 1... cececccvccccvccccccscces 4 





BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 











Words, vain words... ..05++ 0006 » 40 
The sea SWALLOWS... ..sesese ce cece cece » 40 
PND voce cnetivceseosesiesceceesentossecgesceneess 40 
The Choice, in E flatandG.. . - €0 
SEIN 8ia.60 <6.604004 0000005640 cb 0ebsessedecesieneess OO 
Bplzit LOVE .. oc cccscccsccccccecese » 40 
BUMS. oc dace cntnee sess evedons 40 
EMER 50 vi Sonsae dace tevicene conecccceenccéece, & © 
Friends ...........+++Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
Clear the way ......+8 40 
BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 
eTrooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .......0.....006 4 0 


The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ..........6. 4 0 
The above are suitable for cither Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 

(Gang by Miss Euriqnes) ..ccccccccccsccceccccsccccee & O 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 

URANUS Lisonadensisedcoosodvateecesawiarabaas aL 
EO ETE OTE Pe ee 0 
A Sa ind Said gui baad di bhi nd eeinddendaskkam we © 


ee. 





BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .....+sscsesseee 
Queen of Beauty SR. GIN an ee de. bn 2 nd bac 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mezzo-Soprano 
EPMNED Gs saschans seebsuvciecs 

For ever and for aye 1.0... ..e0se se ces 

Eventide, Trio. (8 0.7.).....+0. 0 cece seeces 
By the old Corm Mill.. .....ssecesscesecsceessveve 


oo 
oo 
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LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
RECENT STREET, W. 
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CRAME R Ss: 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—Vviz., 


3ROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes 
Second _,, 
Third ” 
Fourth _,, 
Fifth a 


- » by BROADWOOD. 
Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Pianofortes . - by EHRARD. 
Pianofortes . . by KIRKMAN. 
Pianofortes . -. by CRAMER. 
Sixth » Marmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and.liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Oramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoon, Coutarp, 
Eranrp, and Krexay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with ‘any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in largo and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 6 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srreer, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Cry. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., West Srrzzt, & Westean Roap, Baiauron. 
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ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN’S 
ORATORIO, 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 10s 6d. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH, 12s. Gd. 
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PART THE FIRST. 



































8. d. 
LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of | BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (0... e 
it ia sitettinedciniesninsclinacartapemioien beinecednst 1 3 | HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus ................ : 
THE WHOLE EARTH IS AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 | WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (In Bermaxy.) Introduction, &@, 0 19 
IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s,) and | THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus .............. 19 
CD nko acbink a bbs cee 60 6604000s ccc csnnsaabenssnesase 0 9 BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples........., 
I WILL POUR MY SPIRIT. Chorus...... Senibatetinine Uiditiniien 1 9 | IF THOU HAD'ST KNOWN. Solo (B.) ....ce.sceessceceecees se ’ 
DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.a.7..) .. 1 1 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.s.4.) and Chorus... 1 4 we 
Se re METAS IN 
fort 
PART THE SECOND. fa 
a. MA 
YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (5.8.4.7.8.R.) ...sceseee eerie 0 
SAAD xcercinscesnnestptvabirsovecctivanenirtignensetas 0 6 HIM HATH GOD EXALTED, Finale Chorus............ ocenge ull ‘ 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus ........cscsscecsecescseeees 16 | ( 
The above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size. “ 
. Syn 
. a (H. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. va 
8. d. 8. d. Sat 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. In A flatandG (r.) 4 0 | IF YE BE RISEN (1.)...0..cecseseeeeeees peak consnaah bonaaes 4 0 = 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In Band A flat (p.) .......... 4 0 | HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio.......... 3 0 ( 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (6) ......csceeeeeeeceeecees 4 0 | BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 3 0 ," 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. In Eand G (c.)...... 4 0 - 
Loxpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. i 
JACOB 
e unt 
4 Sacred Cantata. u 
THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 
C Tl 
JI. CC. M CAU TL. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
HHBNRY SMART. , 
ie 
PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 6s. _FULL BOUND IN CLOTH. 8s. ex 
—__—-- ———— ————— —$——————— EE = 
8. d, 8. d. 
BLESSED IS THE MAN. Chorus (8.A.7..) ..sesssssseesesesess 010 | BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied) 0 4 T 
HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB. Chorus (8.4.17.B.) ......++-20085 1 3 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus............. rere 0 9 Th 
The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. th 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. ‘ a 
s. d g. a. “Gg 
. uf 
OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air ........ thay. 8 0 | THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE......0+0.0.++ 3 0 i 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION.” Pianoforte,......... sees 9 | BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto)........seseseeeeeeneees 3 0 . 
ad ¥,) 
, a 
Loxpon: J. B, CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. “ 
ori 
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